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THE DISCOVERY OF THE SYLLOGISM 


VEN after ali that modern logic has done to show that the 
syllogism is not the only conclusive mode of reasoning, the dis- 
covery of the syllogism and of its laws remains the greatest single 
discovery in the whole history of logic. It is true, as Locke ob- 
served, that “God has not been so sparing to men to make them 
barely two-legged creatures, and left it to Aristotle to make them 
rational”. Aristotle in discovering the syllogism was only dis- 
covering how men always actually had reasoned, and he never 
claimed to be doing more than this. But in doing this he was per- 
forming a feat of analysis of which no competent judge is likely 
to deny the value. It is therefore a matter of interest to try to 
establish, so far as one can, the manner in which he reached his 
discovery. The attempt to do this involves us in a consideration 
-of the order of Aristotle’s writings on logic. I will leave out of 
account two works whose authenticity is not certain, and which 
in any case do not directly concern us, since they do not deal 
with reasoning, but with terms and judgments, the Categories and 
the De Interpretatione. There remain the Topics, the Prior 
Analytics, and the Posterior. Analytics. Of these I will assume 
that the Topics is probably the earliest. It moves more completely 
than either of the other works within the circle of Platonic ways 
of thinking. It discusses many arguments in a way which could 
have been immensely improved in respect of definiteness and ef- 
fectiveness if the writer had already had at his command the 
theory of the syllogism, as he has in the Prior Analytics and, as 
I will suggest, in the Posterior Analytics; and we can hardly sup- 
pose that in writing it he dissembled a knowledge which he al- 
ready had. 
It is true that the word cvAAoyiepd¢ occurs occasionally in the 
Topics, but scholars are agreed in thinking that in some of them 
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the word has not its technical meaning of ‘syllogism’, and that 
others are best regarded as later additions made to the Topics 
after the Analytics had been written. Scholars are agreed that 
Topics 2-7.2 at least are older than any part of the Analytics. 
Maier thinks that Bks. 1, 7.3-5, 8, and 9 (the Sophistici Elenchi) 
are later additions; Solmsen thinks that only Bks. 8 and 9 are 
later. I need not enquire which of these views is the true one. 
The main question which divides scholars at present is whether 
the Prior or the Posterior Analytics is the earlier. The traditional 
view is that the Prior Analytics is the earlier ; Solmsen has argued 
that the Posterior is (as regards its main substance) the earlier. 
Nothing can be inferred from the names Prior and Posterior. 
Aristotle refers to both works as “the analytics”. Our earliest evi- 
dence for the names Prior and Posterior Analytics is their oc- 
currence in the lists of Aristotle’s works preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius and by Hesychius, which probably depended on the au- 
thority of Hermippus, about 200 B.c. It is possible that the names 
preserve a tradition about the order of the writing of the two 
works ; but it is equally possible that they refer to what was deemed 
the logical order. 

The traditional view has been stated, perhaps, by Heinrich 
Maier. He holds that what first stimulated Aristotle to thinking 
about logic was the scepticism current in some of the philosophi- 
cal schools of his time—the Megarian, the Cynic, the Cyrenaic 
schools; that he evolved his theory of dialectic, as it is expressed 
in the Topics, with a view to the refutation of sceptical argu- 
ments. Further, he holds that in his formulation of dialectical 
method Aristotle was influenced by Plato’s conception of dialectic 
as consisting in a twofold process of svvaywy4, the gradual ascent 
from more particular Forms to the wider Forms that contained 
them, and @tatpect¢, the corresponding ordered descent. from the 
widest to the narrowest Forms; a conception which naturally 
gave rise to the doctrine of predicables which plays so large a part 
in the Topics. Maier thinks further that reflection on the short- 
comings of the Platonic method of %tatpestg¢—shortcomings to 
which Aristotle himself more than once refers—led him to formu- 
late the syllogistic procedure in the Prior Analytics, and that later, 
in the Posterior Analytics, he proceeded to deal with the more 
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specialized problem of the scientific syllogism, the syllogism which, 
in addition to observing the rules of syllogism, also proceeds from 
premisses which are “true, prior in logical order to the conclusion, 
and immediate”. 

Solmsen’s view on the other hand is that, having formulated 
the method of dialectic in the Topics, Aristotle next formulated 
the method of strict science in the Posterior Analytics, and finally 
reached in the Prior Analytics the general account of the syl- 
logism, as being the method lying at the base both of dialectical 
argument and of scientific reasoning. Thus for the order Dia- 
lectic, Analytic, Apodeictic he substitutes the order Dialectic, 
Apodeictic, Analytic. It will be seen that the order which he 
reaches, in which the most general account of method succeeds 
the two particular accounts, is more symmetrical than that assigned 
in the traditional view; and it is obviously a not unnatural order 
to ascribe to Aristotle’s thinking. Further, he attempts to show 
that the circle of ideas within which Aristotle moves in the Pos- 
terior Analytics is more purely Platonic than that presupposed by 
the Prior Analytics. And he makes a further point. He reminds us 
of what is found in the Politics. It is, as Professor Jaeger has 
shown, highly probable that in the Politics the discussion of the 
ideal constitution which we find in Bks. 2, 3, 7, 8 is earlier than the 
purely descriptive account of various constitutions, many of them 
far from ideal, which we find in Bks. 4-6. In the former part of the 
work Aristotle is still under the influence of Plato’s search for 
the ideal; in the latter he has travelled far from his early ideal- 
ism towards a purely objective, purely scientific attitude for which 
all existing constitutions, good and bad alike, are equally of in- 
terest. Solmsen traces an analogous development from the Pos- 
terior Analytics to the Prior. In the Posterior Analytics Aristotle 
has before him the syllogism which is most fully scientific in 
character, that in which all the propositions ate true and neces- 
sary and the terms are arranged in the order which they hold in 
a tree of Porphyry—the major term being the widest, the middle 
term intermediate in extent, and the minor the narrowest; in fact 
a first-figure syllogism with true and necessary premisses. And 
this alone, Solmsen thinks, is the kind of syllogism that would 
have been suggested to Aristotle by meditation on Plato’s dratpeste, 
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which proceeds from the widest classes gradually down to the 
narrowest. In the Prior Analytics, as in the middle books of the 
Politics, he has widened his ideas so as to think nothing common 
or unclean, no syllogism unworthy of attention so long as the 
conclusion really follows from the premisses; and thus we get 
there syllogisms with untrue or unnecessary premisses, and syl- 
logisms (in the second and third figures) in which the natural 
order of the terms is inverted. 

A minor feature of Solmsen’s view is that he thinks Posterior 
Analytics Bk. 2 later than Bk. 1—separated from it by the eighth 
book of the Topics and by the Sophistici Elenchi—though earlier 
than the Prior Analytics ; and he finds evidence of the gap between 
the two books in the fact that while in the first book mathematical 
examples of reasoning predominate almost to the exclusion of all 
others, in the second book examples from the physical sciences 
are introduced more and more. 

There is much that is attractive in Solmsen’s view, and it de- 
serves the most careful and the most impartial consideration. 
What we have to consider is whether the detailed contents of the 
two Analytics tell in favor of or against his view. 

We may begin with a study of the references in each work to 
the other. We must realize, of course, that references may have 
been added later, by Aristotle himself or by an editor. We must 
consider each reference on its merits, and ask ourselves (1) 
whether the reference is so imbedded in the argument that if we 
remove the reference the argument falls to pieces, or is so loosely 
attached that it can easily be regarded as a later addition. And (2) 
apart from the mode of the reference, we must ask ourselves 
whether Aristotle is assuming something which he would have no 
right to assume as already proved within the work in which the 
reference occurs—no right to assume unless he had already proved 
it in a previous work; and whether the previous work must be, 
or is likely to be, that to which the reference is given. This study 
of the references is a rather minute and sometimes rather tedious 
matter, but it is a necessary, though not the most important, part 
of an enquiry into the order of writing of different works. I will 
take the references in order, beginning with those in the Prior 
Analytics to the Posterior. 
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(1) In An. Pr. 1.1.24a22-b12 Aristotle distinguishes the syl- 
logistic premiss in general from its two species, the apodeictic and 
the dialectic, and in 24b12 he says “the nature of a premiss, and 
the difference between syllogistic, demonstrative, and dialectical 
premisses, may be taken as sufficiently defined by us in relation 
to our present need, but will be stated accurately in the sequel”. 
The reference forward can only be to the Posterior Analytics. 
There is however no particular difficulty in thinking of it as a 
later addition showing only that Aristotle in the end gave the 
Posterior Analytics as a later lecture-course than the Prior—not 
necessarily that he wrote it later. 

(2) 1.4.25b26. “After these distinctions we now state by what 
means, when, and how every syllogism is produced; subsequently 
we must speak of demonstration. Syllogism should be discussed 
before demonstration, because syllogism is the more general: the 
demonstration is a sort of syllogism, but not every syllogism is 
a demonstration.” 

This reference is not imbedded in the argument, and is easily 
enough detached. It cannot, however, be neglected. We must con- 
sider with it the opening words of the book (1.1.24a10): “We 
must first state the subject of our enquiry and the faculty to 
which it belongs: its subject is demonstration and the faculty that 
carries it out demonstrative science.”” We can, I believe, feel pretty 
sure that in these two passages Aristotle himself is speaking. Two 
interpretations are, however, possible. One is that the words be- 
long to the original structure of the Prior Analytics, that Aris- 
totle’s subject all along was demonstration, and that the treatment 
of syllogism in the Prior Analytics was meant to be preliminary 
to the study of demonstration in the Posterior Analytics, on the 
ground actually given, viz., that it is proper to examine the gen- 
eral nature of the thing you are studying, before examining its 
specific nature. The other is that these two sentences were added, 
after Aristotle had written both works, and reflect simply his 
afterthought as to the logical relation between the two. Obviously 
this interpretation attributes a rather disingenuous procedure to 
Aristotle. He is supposed first to have worked out a theory of 
demonstration, without having discovered that demonstration is 
but a species of syllogism; then to have discovered that it is so, 
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and the nature and rules of the genus to which it belongs; and 
then to have said ‘let us study the genus first, because we obvi- 
ously ought to study the genus before the species’. I do not say 
this procedure is impossible, but I confess that it seems to me 
rather unlikely. 

(3) 1.13.32b23. “These matters”—the possibility of knowledge 
of the contingent—‘“‘will be treated more definitely in the sequel”, 
i.e., in An, Post 1.8. This is quite compatible with either view; 
+& émoweva may mean what is to follow in the order of instruction, 
as easily as what is to follow in the order of writing. 

(4). 1.27.43a6. “We shall explain in another place that there 
is an upward limit also to the process of predicating.” The refer- 
ence is to An. Post 1.19-22, but is susceptible of either of the 
interpretations mentioned under (3). 

These are, I believe, all the references in the Prior Analytics to 
the Posterior; now for references the other way round. 

(5) An. Post. 1.3.73a8. “It has been shown that the positing 
of one term or one premiss . . . never involves a necessary con- 
sequent: two premisses constitute the first and smallest founda- 
tion for drawing a conclusion at all, and therefore a fortiori for 
the demonstrative syllogism of science.” The reference is to An. 
Pr. 1.25. No proof of the point is offered in the passage of the 
Posterior Analytics itself. If it had not been already established, 
as it is in the Prior Analytics and there alone, it would be the 
purest assumption. Therefore to cut out this reference as a late 
addition involves cutting out the whole context in which it occurs. 

(6) Jb. 73a11. “If, then, A is implied in B and C, and B and 
C are reciprocally implied in one another and in A, it is possible, 
as has been shown in my writings on syllogism, to prove all the 
assumptions on which the original conclusion rested, by circular 
demonstration in the first figure. But it has also been shown that 
in the other figures either no conclusion is possible, or at least 
none which proves both the original premises.” Not only are the 
two explicit references references to An. Pr. 2.5,6, but the phrases 
“the first figure”, “the other figures”, which are explained only in 
the Prior Analytics, are used as perfectly familiar phrases. Evi- 
dently the whole paragraph would have to be treated by Solmsen 
as a later addition; and with the omission of this Aristotle’s dis- 
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proof of the possibility of circular demonstration becomes a very 
broken-backed affair. 

(7) 1.11.77a33. “The interrogative method is barred to the 
demonstrator, who cannot use opposite facts to prove the same 
nexus. This was shown in my work on the syllogism”—a refer- 
ence to An, Pr. 1.1. The reference might have been added later, 
and nothing can be based on it. 

(8) 1.16.80a6. “Error of attribution occurs through these causes 
and in this form only—for we found that no syllogism of uni- 
versal attribution was possible in any figure but the first”—a refer- 
ence to An. Pr. 1.1. This reference is vital to the argument; fur- 
ther, it is made in the most casual way; what Aristotle says in 
the Greek is simply “for there was no syllogism of attribution 
in any other figure”. We can feel quite sure that ch. 16 at least 
was written after the Prior Analytics. 

(9) 1.25.86b10. “It has been proved that no conclusion follows 
if both premisses are negative.” This is proved only in An. Pr. 
1.4-6; the assumption is vital to the proof in An. Post. 1.25. 

(10) 2.5.91b12. “Nor, as was said in my formal logic, is the 
method of division a process of inference at all’”—a reference to 
An. Pr. 1.31. The reference might be a later addition. 

(11) 2.12.95b40. “This—the convertibility of conclusions and 
premisses—has been proved in our early chapters.” The reference 
may be either to An. Pr. 2.3-5, 8-10, or to An. Post. 1.3, and nothing 
can be built upon it. 

Summing up the evidence from the references, we may say that 
references (5), (6), (8), (9) show clearly that An. Post. 1.3, 16, 
25 were written after the Prior Analytics, and that reference (2) 
is more naturally explained by supposing that the Prior Analytics 
was written before and as preliminary to the Posterior Analytics. 
The other references prove nothing except that Aristotle meant the 
Prior Analytics to precede the Posterior in the order of instruction. 

There is, however, another way in which we can consider the 
explicit references from one book to another. Many of Aristotle’s 
works, taken in pairs, exhibit cross-references backward to one 
another; and this must be taken to indicate either that the two 
works were being written concurrently, or that a book which was 
written earlier was later supplied with references back to the other 
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because it was placed after it in the scheme of teaching—which is 
what Solmsen supposes to have happened to the Posterior Analytics 
in relation to the Prior. But it is noticeable that no such cross- 
references occur here. The references in the Prior Analytics to the 
Posterior are all forward; those in the Posterior Analytics to the 
Prior are all backward. If the order of writing did not corre- 
spond to the order of teaching we should expect some traces of the 
order of writing to survive in the text; but no such traces do 
survive. This is an argument from silence, but one which appears 
to have a good deal of weight. 

We must now turn to consider whether, apart from actual refer- 
ences, the two works give any further indication of the order in 
which they were written. I think it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that none of the contents of the Prior Analytics cer- 
tainly presuppose the Posterior. I have gone pretty carefully 
through them and found no such indication. Let us see whether any 
of the contents of the Posterior Analytics presuppose the Prior. 
The evidence, consisting as it does of an accumulation of small 
points, is bound to be rather tedious; but it is worth making if it 
throws any light on the question we are trying to solve. Broadly 
speaking, the nature of the evidence is that the Posterior Analytics 
repeatedly uses in a casual way terms which have been explained 
only in the Prior, and assumes doctrines which only there have 
been proved. If this can be made good, the conclusion is that before 
the Posterior Analytics was written either the Prior must have 
been written, or an earlier version of it which was so like it that 
Solmsen’s contention that the philosophical logic of the Posterior 
Analytics was an earlier discovery than the formal logic of the 
Prior falls to the ground. 

First, then, I note that in An. Post. 1.2.71b17 Aristotle defines 
demonstration as a syllogism productive of scientific knowledge, 
svAAoytopog éxtetyjwovixos. No attempt is made to explain the term 
ovAAoytspo¢, and we must conclude that the meaning of the term 
is well known, and well known because it has been explained in the 
Prior Analytics. 

1.6.74b29 has a casual reference to “the middle term of the de- 
monstration”. But it is only in An. Pr. 1.23 that it is shown that in- 
ference must be by means of a middle term. References to the 
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middle term as something already known to be necessary occur 
repeatedly in the Posterior Analytics. Similarly in 1.6.75a36, 
11.77a12, 19 there are unexplained references to 7 xp@zov, 70 
tpt tov. 

An. Post. 1.13 is admitted by Solmsen to be later than the Prior 
Analytics, and rightly so. For according to his general thesis, the 
main framework of the Posterior Analytics is based on the consi- 
deration of a Platonic chain of genera and species—let them be 
called A,B,C in the order of decreasing extension—and Aristotle 
contemplates only the inferential connecting of C as subject with 
A as predicate by means of the intermediate term B. J.e., Solmsen 
conceives Aristotle as being aware, at this stage, only of the first 
figure of the syllogism, and as discovering later the second and 
third figures, which are of course discussed fully in the Prior 
Analytics. But in this chapter (78b13-28) an argument in the sec- 
ond figure (referred to quite familiarly in 78b24 as ‘the middle 
figure’) forms an integral part of Aristotle’s treatment of the ques- 
tion under discussion. It is of course easy to say that this is a later 
addition, but the question is whether we shall not find that so 
many things in the Posterior Analytics have from Solmsen’s point 
of view to be treated as later additions, that it is sounder to hold 
that the whole work is later than the Prior Analytics. 

Again, the theme of 1.14 is that “of all the figures the most 
scientific is the first”. J.e., the whole set of figures, and the nomen- 
clature of them as first, second, third is presupposed. This quite 
clearly presupposes the Prior Analytics. Not only is the distinction 
of figures and their nomenclature presupposed, but also the rules, 
established only in the Prior Analytics, that the second figure proves 
only negatives (79a25, cf. An. Pr. 1.5), and the third figure only 
particulars (79a27, cf. An. Pr. 1.6). And further it is assumed 
without discussion that arguments in the second and third figures 
are strictly speaking validated only by reduction to the first figure 
(79a29)—precisely the method displayed in detail in the treatment 
of these figures in An. Pr. 1.5, 6. It is assumed, again, that the 
minor premiss in the first figure must be affirmative (79b17— 
proved in An. Pr. 1.4), and that in the second figure one premiss 
must be affirmative (79b18—proved in An. Pr. 1.5). 

We have already seen by consideration of the reference con- 
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tained in it that An. Post. 1.16 presupposes the Prior Analytics, 
This is one of the chapters which Solmsen allows to be later than 
the Prior Analytics, and I need not elaborate the point. 

An. Post. 1.17.80b20 casually uses the phrase 76 petov &xpoy, 
which presupposes the doctrine of the syllogism stated in An. Pr. 
1.4. 80b23 presupposes what is shown at length in An. Pr. 1.4, 
that in the first figure the minor premiss must be affirmative. 81a5 
refers casually to td pésov cyqpa, the second figure, and 81a5-14 
relates to error arising in the use of that figure. 

An, Post. 1.21 says (82b4) that a negative conclusion may be 
proved in three ways, and this turns out to mean “in each of the 
three figures” (82b5-13, 13-21, 21-4). Once more it is assumed 
that the minor premiss in the first figure must be affirmative 
(82b7) ; the proof is to be found in An. Pr. 1.4. 

An. Post. 1.29.87b16 makes a casual reference to “the other 
figures” ; 2.3. gob6, 7 a casual reference to the second and third 
figures : 2.8.93a8 a casual reference to the first figure. 

Taking together the explicit references and the casual allusions 
which presuppose the Prior Analytics, we find that the following 
chapters must be dated after that work: 1.2, 3, 6, 13, 14, 16, 17, 21, 
25, 29; 2.3, 8, and more doubtfully 1.11 ; 2.5, 12. Thus of the thirty- 
four chapters of the first book of the Posterior Analytics, ten 
explicitly (leaving out doubtful cases) presuppose the doctrine of 
the syllogism as it is stated at length in the Prior Analytics. If the 
Posterior Analytics was written before the Prior, we should have 
to assume a very extensive rewriting of it after the Prior Analytics 
had been written. 

I think I should be describing fairly the nature of Solmsen’s 
argument if I said that his attempt is to prove that the philosophical 
atmosphere of the Posterior Analytics is an early one, belonging 
to the time when Aristotle had hardly emerged from Platonism and 
had not yet attained the views characteristic of his own maturity. 
I will not pretend to cover the whole ground of Solmsen’s argu- 
ments, but will consider some representative ones. 

A good part of his case is that the preoccupation of An. Post. 1 
with mathematics is characteristic of an early period in which 
Aristotle was still much under the influence of Plato’s identifica- 
tion (in the Republic, for instance) of science with mathematics. 
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The preoccupation is not to be denied, but it is surely clear that 
at any period of Aristotle’s thought mathematics must have ap- 
peared as representing in its purity the ideal of strict reasoning 
from indubitable premisses—with which alone, in the Posterior 
Analytics, he is concerned. Throughout the whole of his works we 
find him taking the view that all other sciences than the mathemati- 
cal have the name of science only by courtesy, since they are 
occupied with matters in which contingency plays a part. It is not 
Plato’s teaching so much as the nature of things that makes it 
necessary for Aristotle, as it makes it in fact necessary for us, to 
take mathematics as the only completely exact science. 

Let us come to some of the details of the treatment of mathe- 
matics in the Posterior Analytics. Solmsen claims (83) that Aris- 
totle there treats points, lines, planes, solids as constituting a chain 
of Forms—an Academic doctrine professed by him in the 
Protrepticus but already discarded in the (itself early) first book 
of the Metaphysics. The conception of the chain of Forms of which 
each is a specification of the previous one is of course Platonic, 
but I know of no evidence that Aristotle ever thought of points, 
lines, planes, and solids as forming such a chain. Nor is there any 
very clear evidence that Plato did—though into that question I 
cannot go now. Let us look at the Aristotelian evidence. What the 
Protrepticus says (fr. 52, p. 60.26 Rose?) is: “Things prior are 


-more of the nature of causes than things posterior; for when the 


former are destroyed the things that have their being from them 
are destroyed, lengths when numbers are destroyed, planes when 
lengths are destroyed, solids when planes are destroyed.” You 
will observe that there is no suggestion that planes, for instance, 
are a species of lines. What is said is simply that planes are more 
complex entities involving lines, which are simpler entities, in their 
being. This has nothing to do with a chain of Forms such as is 
contemplated in Plato’s swvaywyy and a:atpeot¢, where each link is 
a specification of the link before it. 

Now what does the Metaphysics say? In A. 1017b16 Aristotle 
mentions the same view, ascribing it to “some people”, but not 
repudiating it for himself—though he probably would have repudi- 
ated one phrase here used of the simpler entities—that they are 
‘inhering parts’ of the more complex; for the view to which I 
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believe Aristotle holds throughout his works is that while points 
are involved in the being of lines, lines in that of planes, and planes 
in that of solids, they are not component parts of them, since for 
instance no multiplication of points having no dimension could 
make up a line having one dimension. 

Met. A.gg2at0-20 is a difficult passage, in which Aristotle is not 
stating his own view but criticizing that of the Platonists. The 
point which he seems to be making is this: The Platonists derive 
lines, planes, solids from different material principles (in addition 
to formal principles with which he is not at the moment concerned) 
—lines from the long and short, planes from the broad and narrow, 
solids from the deep and shallow. How then can they explain the 
presence of lines in a plane, or of lines and planes in a solid? On 
the other hand if they changed their view and treated the deep 
and shallow as a species of the broad and narrow, they would be in 
an equal difficulty, for it would follow that the solid is a kind of 
plane, which it is not. The view implied as Aristotle’s own is that 
undoubtedly the planes presuppose lines, and the solids planes, but 
that equally undoubtedly the plane is not a kind of line nor the 
solid a kind of plane. 

Now this view is not the repudiation of anything that is said in 
the Posterior Analytics. What Aristotle says (73a35) is that the 
line is present in the being and in the definition of the triangle, 
and the point in that of the line. But this is not to say that the 
triangle, for instance, is a species of the line, but only that there 
could not be a triangle unless there were lines, and that the triangle 
could not be defined except as a figure bounded by three straight 
lines. J.e., Aristotle is not describing points, lines, plane figures as 
forming a Platonic chain of Forms at all. In fact there is no work 
in which he maintains the difference of ‘yévn more firmly than he 
does in the Posterior Analytics. The theory expressed in the Pro- 
trepticus, and referred to in Met. A and A, if it had treated the 
line as a species of point, the plane as a species of line, etc., would 
equally have treated the point as a species of number (for in all 
three passages the relation of number to point is treated as being 
the same as that of point to line, of line to plane, etc.) ; but in Post. 
An. 75a38-b12 he scouts the idea that spatial magnitudes are num- 
bers, and in consequence maintains that it is impossible to prove 
by arithmetic the propositions of geometry. 
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Thus the doctrine of the Posterior Analytics is not the stupid 
doctrine which would treat numbers, points, lines, planes, solids 
as a chain of genera and species, but precisely the mature view 
characteristic of Aristotle throughout his works, that lines for in- 
stance are not points nor yet made by a mere summation of points, 
but yet that they involve points in their being; and Solmsen’s rea- 
son for placing the Posterior Analytics earlier than Met. A disap- 
pears. 

It is worth noting that in this same context in which Aristotle 
shows himself interested in something very: different from a 
Platonic chain of Forms related as genus and species, he shows 
himself also interested not merely in the eternal relations of mathe- 
matical entities, but also in causal laws. 73b10-16 says: “In another 
sense again a thing consequentially connected with anything is 
essential: one not so connected is ‘coincidental’. An example of 
the latter is ‘while he was walking it lightened’: the lightning was 
not due to his walking; it was, we should say, a coincidence. If, 
on the other hand, there is a consequential connexion, the predica- 
tion is essential ; e.g., if a beast dies when its throat is being cut, 
then its death is also essentially connected with the cutting, because 
the cutting was the cause of death, not death a ‘coincident’ of the 
cutting.” The interest in causal connexions, which lies at the basis 
of Aristotle’s biological work, is by no means absent from the 
Posterior Analytics, though in the first book, as Solmsen rightly 
observes, it is overshadowed by the interest in mathematics. 

Again, Solmsen treats the term 6p0¢, which is common in the 
Prior Analytics and comparatively rare in the Posterior, as the 
last link in the process by which Aristotle gradually advanced from 
the Platonic Form, with its metaphysical implications, to some- 
thing purely logical in its significance, the ‘universal’ being the 
intermediate link. We may of course grant that ‘term’ is a more 
colourless notion than ‘Form’, or even than ‘universal’, standing as 
it does for anything that may become the subject or predicate of 
a statement. I think Solmsen is right in describing Form, Universal, 
Term as standing in that order chronologically. But if so, the more 
evidence we can find of the word épo¢ (in the sense of ‘term’) in 
the Posterior Analytics, the later we shall have to date that work. 
Solmsen speaks as if the word occurred only thrice (86 n.2). But I 
have, without making any intensive search, found the following 
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examples: 1.3.72b35, 73a9; 19.81b10; 22.84a29, 36, 38; 23.84b12 
(bis), 16, 27; 25.86b7 ; 32.88a36, b5, 6—fourteen in all. It is surely 

clear that the notion was familiar to Aristotle when he wrote the 
Posterior Analytics; and it is also clear that, whatever was the 
order of writing of the Prior and the Posterior Analytics, it is only 
natural that the colourless word 6p0¢ should occur more often in 
the work devoted to formal logic than in that from which meta- 
physical interests are never absent. Further, it is at least arguable 
that the casual use of the word, in the Posterior Analytics, as some- 
thing quite familiar, presupposes the careful definition of it in An. 
Pr. 24b16. 

Again, Solmsen treats (84) the instances Aristotle gives of the 
second kind of xa@’ abt6 (73a37-b3)—straight and curved as al- 
ternative necessary characteristics of line, odd and even, etc., as 
corresponding characteristics of number—as evidence that Aris- 
totle is still plainly Platonic in his attitude. Might it not be suggested 
that the nature of things, and not Plato, dictated this simple thought 
of Aristotle’s, and that these are facts of which mathematics has 
still to take account ? 

Take again Solmsen’s argument (84) to show that when he 
wrote the Posterior Analytics Aristotle still believed in separately 
existing Platonic Forms. His only argument for this is the passage 
in 2.19 where Aristotle says (100a6) : “From experience—.e., from 
the universal now stabilized in its entirety within the soul, the one 
beside the many which is a single identity within them all—originate 
the skill of the craftsman and the knowledge of the man of science.” 
“The one beside the many”—this is the offending phrase; and it 
must be admitted that Aristotle often attacks “the one beside the 
many”, and insists that the universal exists only as predicable of the 
many. But is the phrase capable only of having the one meaning, 
and must we suppose that Aristotle always uses it in the same 
sense? The passage is not concerned with metaphysics; it is con- 
cerned with the growth of knowledge. No other phrase in the 
chapter in the least suggests a belief in transcendent Forms, and 
all (I would suggest) that Aristotle is referring to is the recogni- 
tion of the universal not as existing apart from the many, but as 
distinct from the many while at the same time it is “a single identity 
within them all”. This, after all, is not the only passage of the 
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Posterior Analytics which refers to the Forms, and in none of the 
others is their transcendent being maintained. In 1.11.77a5 Aris- 
totle points out that transcendent Forms are not needed to ac- 
count for demonstration, but only “one predicable of many”. In 
1.22.83a32 there is the famous remark: “The Forms we can dis- 
pense with, for they are mere sound without sense; and even if 
there are such things, they are not relevant to our discussion.” In 
1.24.85b18 he says: “Because the universal has a single meaning, 
we are not therefore compelled to suppose that in these examples 
it has being as a substance apart from its particulars—any more 
than we need make a similar supposition in the other cases of 
unequivocal universal predication.” 

Aristotle states as one of the conditions of one term’s being 
predicable até of another, that it éxt tod xpdtov Seixvutat 
(73b32, 74 a4-b4), i.e., that the subject term must be the first or 
widest of which the predicate term can be proved, and illustrates 
this by the fact that equality of its angles to two right angles is not 
a commensurately universal attribute of brazen isosceles triangle, 
or even of isosceles triangle, just as (for the complementary rea- 
son) it is not a commensurately universal attribute of figure, but 
only of triangle. “The fixed order of this line”—figure, triangle, 
isosceles triangle, brazen isosceles triangle—(says Solmsen on p. 
87) “Aristotle owes without doubt to the Platonic d:aipect¢.” But 
is not the fixed order part of the nature of things, and does not 
Aristotle owe his awareness of it to the nature of things rather 
than to Plato? We must not overdo the habit of attributing every- 
one’s thought to someone else’s previous thought; there are facts 
that are obvious to any clear-headed person who attends to them, 
and one of these is that of the given set of terms triangle is the 
only one of which having angles equal to two right angles is ‘com- 
mensurately universal’, i.¢., is a predicate neither wider nor nar- 
rower than the subject. And if Aristotle need not have owed his 
insight here to Plato, still less should we be justified in concluding 
that the Posterior Analytics is early because in it Aristotle uses a 
chain of Forms such as Plato might have used; for the fact is that 
any logician at any time might have used it. 

A whole section of Solmsen’s book (92-107) is devoted to show- 
ing the substantial identity of Aristotle’s theory of dpyat with 
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Plato’s theory of dxofécerg¢. There can be little doubt that Aristotle’s 
theory of apyat finds its origin in Plato’s description of the method 
of science, in the Republic. But the connexion is not more striking 
than the difference. Observe the points of difference. For one 
thing, Plato makes no discrimination between the different sorts 
of starting-point used and required by science. He simply says: 
(510c) “those who occupy themselves with the branches of 
_ geometry and with calculations assume the odd and the even, and 
the figures, and three kinds of angles, and other things akin to 
these in each enquiry ; and, treating themselves as knowing these, 
they make them hypotheses and do not think fit to give any further 
justification of them either to themselves or to others.” Here, as 
Solmsen points out, it is not at first sight clear whether what Plato 
depicts mathematics as assuming is terms or propositions; nor, 
if the latter, what kind of propositions. But I believe Solmsen is 
right in supposing that what Plato is ascribing to mathematicians 
is assumptions of the existence of Forms of odd and even, tri- 
angles, etc., corresponding to the odd- or even-numbered groups 
of sensible things, to sensible things roughly triangular in shape, 
etc. There is no question of assuming definitions. 

Observe now how much more developed and explicit is Aris- 
totle’s theory of épyat. He distinguishes first between common 
principles which lie at the basis of all science, and special principles 
which lie at the basis of this or that science. Among the latter he 
distinguishes between hypotheses (= Euclid’s postulates, including 
assumptions of the existence of certain entities) and definitions. 
And finally he lays it down explicitly that while science assumes 
the definitions of all its terms, it assumes the existence only of the 
primary entities, such as the unit, and proves the existence of the 
rest. 

Next, while Plato insists that the hypotheses of the sciences are 
really only working hypotheses, useful starting-points, requiring 
for their justification deduction, such as only philosophy can give, 
from the Idea of good, Aristotle insists that all the first principles, 
common and special alike, are known on their own merits and need 
no further justification. And while he retains the name ‘hypotheses’ 
for one class of these principles, he is careful to say of them no less 
than of the others that they are incapable of being proved—not only 
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incapable of being proved within the science, as Plato would have 
admitted, but incapable of being proved at all. The attempt to prove 
the special principles (which include the hypotheses) is in one pas- 
sage mentioned but expressly stated to be incapable of success 
(76a16-25), just as the attempt to prove the common principles is 
in another passage referred to merely as a possible attempt, with- 
out any suggestion that it could succeed (77429). 

Further, while the entities which Plato describes mathematicians 
as assuming are either Forms, or according to another interpreta- 
tion the ‘intermediates’ between Forms and sensible things, the 
entities of which Aristotle describes the mathematicians as know- 
ing the definition, and either assuming or proving, as the case may 
be, the existence, are not transcendent entities at all but the numbers 
and shapes which are actually present in sensible things, though 
treated in abstraction from them. 

In view of all this, valuable as Solmsen’s discussion of Greek 
mathematical method is, I think it does not aid his main conten- 
tion, that the Posterior Analytics belongs to an early stage of 
Aristotle’s development in which he was still predominantly under 
Plato’s influence. 

The parts of the first Book for which Solmsen ultimately (146 
n.2) claims an early date are chs. 2-6.74b12, 7, 9, 10.76a31-b34, 
11.77a26-35, 19 ff., 24, 25, 28, 29, 32, 33. Of these we have found 
that ch. 2 probably presupposes the Prior Analytics; ch. 3 has 
definite references to that work and involves knowledge of the 
three figures ; chs. 21 and 29 involve knowledge of the three figures ; 
ch. 25 refers to the Prior Analytics; while chs. 19, 22, 23, 25, 32 
use the word 6p0¢, which Solmsen regards as typical of the Prior 
Analytics and not of the Posterior. Thus, of the part which Solm- 
sen claims to be early, all that seems not necessarily to presuppose 
the Prior Analytics is chs. 4-6.74b12, 7, 9-10.76b34, 11.77a26-35, 
20, 24, 28, 33, i.e., some ten columns out of 37% in An. Post. 1. 
I find it difficult to suppose that Aristotle left behind him such a 
patchwork set of scraps as this, ten columns betraying their earli- 
ness in comparison with the Prior Analytics, 27 for which no such 
claim can be made. And I have tried to show that the pages which 
we might think of as earlier than the Prior Analytics, since they 
make no use of the theory of syllogism, we are not in the least 
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bound to treat so, since the alleged Platonic features which they are 
said to show are not specially Platonic at all, but are such as might 
be found in almost any work of Aristotle. After all, if the Posterior 
Analytics was later than the Prior, it would be absurd to expect 
to find proof of this in every one of its chapters. Since, then, a 
theory which makes so much of a mere patchwork of the Posterior 
Analytics is inherently unlikely, and since many chapters of it are 
much more clearly late than any are clearly early, I prefer to regard 
the whole work as later than the Prior Analytics—though I should 
not like to say that there may not be some few chapters of it that 
were penned before that work was written. 

But before finally committing ourselves to this conclusion, we 
ought to consider two general arguments that Solmsen puts for- 
ward. One is this: that, having recognized in the Topics two kinds 
of argument, a dialectical kind resting on toot, and a scientific 
kind resting on mpotacetg, and having discussed the first kind at 
length in the Topics, the natural order would be that Aristotle 
should next discuss the second kind, as he does in the Posterior 
Analytics, and then and only then discuss what was common to 
both kinds, as he does in the Prior Analytics. That is a natural 
order, but another would have been equally natural. Already in 
the Topics Aristotle shows himself well aware of two kinds of 
argument. Might that awareness not have led him directly to trying 
to discover the form that was common to both kinds? And having 
got, in the syllogism, a form that guaranteed the entailment of cer- 
tain conclusions by certain premisses, was it not natural that he 
should then turn to ask what further characteristics than syllogistic 
accuracy reasonings must possess in order to be worthy of the 
name of demonstrative science? Apart from the points of detail in 
which, as I have pointed out, the Posterior Analytics presupposes 
the Prior, I have the impression that throughout it Aristotle be- 
trays the conviction that he already has a method (viz., the syl- 
logism) which guarantees that if certain premisses are true certain 
conclusions undoubtedly follow, but guarantees no more than this, 
and that he is searching for a logic of truth to add to his logic of 
consistency. 

The second general argument of Solmsen’s to which I would 
refer is this. He contrasts the assured mastery of its subject which 
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the Prior Analytics shows from start to finish, with the tentative, 
halting, repetitive manner characteristic of the Posterior Analytics, 
and treats this as evidence of the greater maturity of the first- 
named work. To this argument two answers naturally present 
themselves. Firstly, it is well known that some of Aristotle’s works 
have come down to us in a much more finished form than others. 
For reasons which we do not know, some received much more 
revision from him than others; and there is no difficulty in seeing 
that the Prior Analytics was much more nearly ready for the press, 
to use the modern phrase, than the Posterior. And secondly, the 
nature of their subject-matters naturally leads to a difference of 
treatment. The syllogism was a brilliant discovery; but once its 
principle was discovered, the detail of syllogistic theory, the dis- 
crimination of valid from invalid syllogisms, was almost a mechan- 
ical matter ; while the philosophical logic treated of in the Posterior 
Analytics is a very difficult subject naturally leading to hesitation, 
to false starts, and to repetition. Anyone who has taught both ele- 
mentary formal logic and philosophical logic to students will at 
once see the truth of this, and the falsity of treating the Posterior 
Analytics as early because it treats in a tentative way of a subject 
which is in fact very difficult. 

The question about Aristotle’s logic to which I would rather 
know the answer than to any other is the question how he came 
to discover the syllogism; for that is undoubtedly one of the su- 
preme products of his genius. But unless genius expressly tells 
us how it has reached its results, it is difficult for us to know; and 
Aristotle is rarely or never autobiographical, and certainly never 
autobiographical on this subject. One possible clue to the origin 
of his discovery of the syllogism is, as Maier has already pointed 
out, what Aristotle says about the Platonic atatpest¢. For Aristotle 
expressly says that “division into classes is a small part of the 
method we have described: for division is, so to speak, a weak 
syllogism” (An. Pr. 1.46a31). He goes on to point out that “In 
demonstrations, when there is a need to prove a positive statement, 
the middle term through which the syllogism is formed must always 
be inferior to and not comprehend the first of the extremes. But 
division has a contrary intention: for it takes the universal as 
middle. Let animal be the term signified by A, mortal by B, and 
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immortal by C, and let man, whose definition is to be got, be sig- 
nified by D. The man who divides assumes that every animal is 
either mortal or immortal: i.e., whatever is A is all either B or C. 
Again, always dividing, he lays it down that man is an animal, so 
he assumes A of D as belonging to it. Now the true conclusion is 
that every D is either B or C, consequently man must be either 
mortal or immortal, but it is not necessary that man should be a 
mortal animal—this is begged: and this is what ought to have 
been proved syllogistically. . . . Always dividing then in this way 
it turns out that these logicians assume as middle the universal 
term, and as extremes that which ought to have been the subject 
of demonstration and the differentiae” (46a39-b22). Aristotle here 
makes two complaints of the Platonic method. (1) From the pre- 
misses ‘Every animal is either mortal or immortal’ and ‘Man is an 
animal’ it infers not, as it should, ‘Man is either mortal or im- 
mortal’, but ‘Man is mortal’—really making no use of either of the 
premisses, really not reasoning at all but treating it as obvious that 
man is not immortal but mortal, and treating as inferred what is 
merely taken for granted. (We are not concerned with the fairness 
of the criticism, but only with seeing what the criticism is.) And 
(2) the Platonic method errs because it tries to treat as a middle 
term to prove that man is mortal, not a term intermediate in extent 
between man and mortal, but’a term wider than either, the term 
animal. You cannot prove that a subject has an attribute by point- 
ing out that it belongs to a class which must have either that at- 
tribute or another, but only by pointing out that it belongs to a 
class which must have that attribute, i.e., a class which is narrower, 
or at least, not wider, than the attribute. 

The method of division is the only Platonic method with which 
Aristotle compares the syllogism ; but, as will be seen, he does not 
in any way suggest that the one method has been derived from the 
other. There is force in Shorey’s remark (Classical Philology, 19, 
6) that “the insistent and somewhat invidious testing of the Platonic 
diaeresis by the syllogism reads more like the polemical comparison 
of two finished and competing methods than the record of the 
process by which Aristotle felt the way to his own discovery”. In 
particular, it is obvious that syllogism has no connexion with one 
essential element in Platonic division, viz., the recognition of 
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species mutually exclusive, and exhaustive of the genus; there is 
no “either... or” in the syllogism. But there is another element in 
Platonic division with which we may well connect the syllogism: 
viz., the recognition of chains of classes, in which each class is a 
specification of that above it in the chain. The recognition of such 
a hierarchy is of course a well-known feature of the Platonic theory 
of Ideas. In Phaedo 104 e Plato points out that the presence of a 
specific nature in an individual introduces (émtgépet) the generic 
nature of which it is a specification ; threeness introduces oddness 
into, and excludes evenness from, an individual three. What is this 
but the syllogisms 


Oddness is present in threeness 
Threeness is present in this group 
..Oddness is present in this group. 
and 


Evenness is excluded from threeness 
Threeness is present in this group 
. .Evenness is excluded from this group. 


—typical syllogisms in Barbara and Celarent, as these moods are 
formulated by Aristotle? 

Further, the hierarchy is made the basis of explanation. In 
Phaedo 105 b Plato says that instead of his old and “safe” but 
“stupid” answer to the question what makes a body hot, viz., that 
heat does, he will now give a “smarter” answer, such as the answer 
“fire does so”, the general principle being that the presence of a 
specific nature in a subject explains the presence of the correspond- 
ing generic nature in it. 

This connexion of the syllogism with the above-named passages 
of the Phaedo was, so far as I know, first pointed out by Shorey (in 
the article referred to above). That the connexion is a real one is 
made clear by the occurrence not only of the word ragetvat (very 
characteristic of the theory of Ideas) in Aristotelian passages, as 
characterizing the relation between subject and predicate in the 
propositions of a syllogism (An. Pr. 44a4, 5, 45a10, Top. 126b22, 
24), but also of the more definite words émgépety, cuvertpéperv (used 
of the specific nature’s introducing the generic nature) : cf. Phaedo 
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104 € 10, 105 a 3, 4, d 10 with An. Pr. 52 b 7, Top. 144 b 16, 17, 27, | 
29, 30, 157 b 23. 

Now this connexion of the syllogism with an Eidos-Kette is 
Professor Solmsen’s central theme; and if he had confined him- 
self to asserting this, and the consequent priority, in Aristotle’s 
thought, of the recognition of the first figure to that of the other 
figures, I should have agreed heartily with him. But the Prior 
Analytics and the Posterior Analytics seem to me to have the same 
attitude to the three figures; they both recognize all three, and 
they both emphasize the logical priority of the first figure ; so that 
in their attitude to the figures I can see no reason for dating the 
Prior Analytics later than the Posterior. And, in general, as I have 
tried to show, Professor Solmsen seems to have underestimated 
the maturity of thought in the Posterior Analytics. 

W. D. Ross 


Oriet CoLtece, OxForp 


EARLY STOICISM AND THE PROBLEM OF ITS 
SYSTEMATIC FORM 


HE expression ‘early Stoicism’ is a convenient designation 

for the normative Stoic teaching represented by Zeno, 
Cleanthes, and Chrysippus. This rather well-defined type of 
Stoic theory can be reconstructed only in so far as the teachings 
of these men are preserved in fragmentary quotations from their 
writings, or in the meagre paraphrases of the ancient doxogra- 
phers, or in the captious polemic of opponents. These sources 
are all too often deficient in qualities which make a document 
historically informative. It is, therefore, not easy to evaluate 
the doctrine of the early Stoics in regard to such matters as the 
rigor with which they undertook to demonstrate the tenets of 
their school, the comprehensiveness of their arguments, even 
the mere orderliness with which they disposed and distinguished 
the various problems examined in their teaching. Is early Stoi- 
cism, therefore, through a fault not its own but of the sources 
from which it must be reconstructed, wholly or in part inacces- 
sible as systematic philosophy to the modern critic? Must the 
historian of Stoicism rest content with the detritus of a once 
vital historical reality: 

Mere historical accident though it is, it may be this extraor- 
dinary confusion in the documentary evidence for early Stoicism 
that has influenced, unconsciously, certain historians of the 
Stoa to draw the uncritical inference that systematic form, 
however conceived, was for the Stoics themselves and in the 
case of their own system not a matter of primary importance. 
An element of psychologism has often entered into the criticism 
of the Stoic philosophy, and it has been assumed that Stoic doc- 
trine was to be explained in terms of certain ulterior ends which 
the Stoics held in view when they formulated their theories. It 
has been suggested that the deepest motive of Stoicism was a 
‘practical’ one and that one must make a distinction between 
those matters for which the Stoics really cared and certain ac- 
cretions of ‘stop-gap’ theory.! Yet to the degree in which a 

1 A commonplace so widespread and yet often no more than a tacit assump- 


tion scarcely lends itself to full documentation. It will be found, however, vari- 
ously formulated or applied in the writings of E. Bevan (Stoics and Sceptics, 
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thematic unity of doctrine founded in the character of its pri- 
mary intuitions of the nature of the world can be pointed out in 
the teaching of the early Stoa, interpretations which proceed 
upon the assumption, explicit or implied, that Stoicism is es- 
sentially a collection of haphazard, unconnected, and paradoxi- 
cal apothegms, showing not so much inner unity as some ulterior 
purpose, are seemingly deprived of any locus standi as independ- 
ently valid historical explanations. Whatever subsidiary value 
they may possess is jeopardized in so far as they deny to Stoi- 
cism a value which is demonstrably present in it. This is not to 
say that in its polemic with competing schools of thought Stoic 
writers may not on occasion be found to make admissions in- 
congruous to those deeper intuitions of value which found ex- 
pression in the fundamental dogmas of the school. Such damag- 
ing admissions are no more than illustrative of a failure of philo- 
sophic intuition to admit perfect explication and rationalization 
when it comes to be socialized in doctrine and normalized in 
terms of the internal relatedness of propositions expressed in 
language. It will often be found, moreover, that polemic results 
in the break-down of the systematic intuitional basis of a phi- 
losophy. Furthermore, in the effort to show that materialism 
and nominalism pervade all departments of Stoic thought it is 
not meant that no statement was ever made by a Stoic philoso- 
pher which was not implied in the nominalistic and materialistic 


o f.), A. W. Benn (The Greek Philosophers, London, 1914, 333), R. D. Hicks 
eStore and Epicurean, New York, 1910, 54), E. Zeller (Outlines = History 
of Greek Philosophy, transl. Palmer, New York, 1931, 210 f.), H. Gomperz (Die 

bensauffassung der griechischen Philosophen, Jena and Leipzig, 1904, 188) 
and A. Dyroff (Die Ethik der alten Stoa, Berlin, 1897, VII f.). In this connection 
it is important not to overlook the fact that Stoic ‘‘physics’’ was really a meta- 

hysical dialectic (the phenomenal world as such was of little interest to the 
toics, its problems hardly recognized) and Stoic ‘‘ethics” a speculative psy- 
chology. Quite apart from factors of logical interdependence (cf. in general von 
Arnim: Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, hereafter referred to as SVF, I, pp. 15 f.; 
II, pp. 15 ff.), the pes physical and ethical doctrines of the Stoa are all 
ually possessed of absolute value in that they constitute different moments 
of rational insight. The Stoics are truly Socratic in that for them rational in- 
sight has an absolute moral value. Since the Stoics say that logic and physics 
are dperal (cf. Cicero de finibus III, 72 f., SVF, III, 281 f.; Ammonius in Arist. 
anal. pr., 8, 20 Wal., SVF, II, 49), and virtue for the Stoics is an absolute, we 
must assume that, in their eyes, logic, physics and ethics all stand on a level 
in point of value. For this reason, if no other, one would be justified in er | 
that, where a contradiction threatens to appear between the preoccupation o 
the Stoics with physics and their profession of the exclusive worth of virtue, 
gee critic is more likely to be guilty of confusion of thought than the 
toics. 
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bias of Stoic dogma. No more is meant than that, if one cares to 
find the systematic unity which lies at the heart of Stoi~ teach- 
ing, one will find nominalism and materialism variously put to 
use pervading the whole of Stoic teaching. In so far as the teach- 
ings of the Stoa can be shown to be rooted in simple, intuitively 
given judgments about the world, one need look for its motives 
no further than the fact that for the philosopher, and certainly 
for the Stoic, a revelation of truth is able to be the highest of 
immediate values. 

Modern criticism of Stoicism has often appeared to proceed 
as if its motto were: Tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner. One is 
urged to find significance in Stoicism in spite of, and so to say 
beyond, its unenlightened dogmatism and metaphysical narrow- 
ness. Yet Stoicism was by its own confession a philosophy 
based upon dogmatic and stubborn rejections; and if the posi- 
tive debt of Stoicism to a Cynic nominalism and materialism is 
granted, the point of departure for Zeno’s teaching is forthwith 
given.? To him the doctrines of his contemporaries must have 
appeared not so much a variety of philosophic errors as alike in 
exemplifying a perverse, though human, propensity to attribute 
reality to abstractions. Platonism, Aristotelianism, and Pythag- 
oreanism either postulated the reality and metaphysical ulti- 
mateness of iormal principles or somehow assigned to them 
causal efficacy in the realm of the concrete. Though Epicurean- 
ism could hardly be censured for a preoccupation with formal 
principles, the Stoics, who explained the world in a radically bi- 
ological fashion while remaining in their own eyes rigorous ma- 
terialists, must, nevertheless, have seen in adherence to the 
teachings of Epicurus at the least an entanglement in the meshes 
of an illusory and mechanical abstraction. 


2 Cf. E. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen 111, 1* (1909) 27 ff. The general 
view, which Zeller and Caird (The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philoso- 
phers, Glasgow, 1904, II, 55 ff.) represent, would have it that Megarian in- 
fluences were combined with the Cynic. This may be true, though the nature 
and extent of the influence of the Megarians is difficult to precise. The situation 
is especially confusing because, as Zeller points out, Stilpo himself has so much 
in common with the Cynics; cf. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools (Lon- 
don, 1868) 234 ff. Cf. SVF I, p. 72 (XIX). Though the Republic was written in 
Zeno’s “Cynic” days, its doctrines appear to have been approved by Chrysi 
pus; cf. Diog. Laert. VII 131 and Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen I11' (4 Aufl., 
1909) 302; Ueberweg, Philos. d. Altertums, Berlin 1926 (hereafter Ueberweg), 
340. 
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So viewed, the striking thing in early Stoicism would thus 
appear to be—precisely where it stands closest to Cynicism—a 
hardly-to-be-paralleled literalness and insistence with which it 
formulated its intuitive conviction that everything which is real 
must be body (c@yua). It would be fatuous to ask whether this 
conception, as it makes itself known in the older Stoicism, is to 
be taken as a metaphysical, a logical, or an ethical doctrine. In 
the first instance, it is not a doctrine at all; it shows a rather 
close resemblance to a mystic’s claim to insight into the nature 
- of the world. As such an intuition it appears to the Stoa in the 
guise of metaphysics in so far as it is felt to be ultimate truth. 
It appears as ethical, because man’s salvation is bound up with 
insight into this truth. It appears as logical since the Stoics 
viewed it as a postulate of rational thinking. On the other hand, 
the notion that Stoic physics was invented, so to say, by a 
posteriori argument in order that the Stoics might have some- 
thing from which to infer ethical truths violates curiously in the 
field of historical investigation the principle of Occam’s razor. 
It seeks transition where identity is already at hand. 

A first obstacle to materialism of a rigorous sort or nominalism 
of any sort would appear to lie in the naturally metaphysical 
character of language. While the would-be materialist may deny 
the actuality of the abstract to the extent of asserting that it is 
unreal, it is a practical impossibility for him to refrain from us- 
ing words which make allusion to abstractions. The Stoics, 
wisely acquiescing in this situation, did not make “body” 
(cGyua) an ultimate category.* The ultimate category in Stoicism 
is ‘‘something’’ (7).4 They recognized the ‘‘incorporeals” 
(a4cdpara)® but they stated without equivocation that the “‘in- 
corporeals’’ are not “‘existent’’ (4v7a),* and they did not permit 
themselves to be in the slightest disturbed by the inference that 
“something”’ is, therefore, ‘‘non-existent’’.? They recognized the 
philosophical importance of the concept of quality, but they 


* Alexander Aphrod. comm. in Aristot. topica IV, Fee 19 Wal. (SVF II, 329). 

* Alex. Aphrod., loc. cit.; Anonymi proleg. in Arist. categ., 34 b Bran 
(schol. in Arist.), SVF II, 333. . 

5 Sextus adv. math., X 218 (SVF II, 331); cf. Bréhier La Théorie des Incor- 
porels dans l’ancien Stoicisme (Paris, 1928). 

* Alex. Aphrod. comm. in Arist. topica, IV, 301, 19 Wal. (SVF II, 329). 

7 Sextus adv. math., I 17 suggests that the Stoics might have been willing to 
make a distinction between yu dvra and obrwa. 
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made it quite innocuous for their materialistic monism by in 
effect dichotomizing it. Quality in one sense becomes ‘‘body’’® 
and, since the data of experience point to the co-existence of 
qualities, they boldly rejected the axiom that two bodies cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time. This doctrine they 
called “total mixture’’ (xpacis From the Stoic point 
of view there is no difference at all between saying ‘‘a plurality 
of qualities are mixed”, and ‘‘a plurality of bodies are mixed’”’ 
or ‘qualities are mixed with bodies’. A generic distinction be- 
tween dynamic quality (zoudrns),'° that is, the “hot’’, the 
“cold’’, the “‘moist’’, and the “‘dry”’, and substance does 
not exist for Stoicism. 

This, however, does not quite take care of the difficulty: it is 
also necessary to account for quality in the sense of ‘‘character- 
istic’ or ‘logical conditionedness’’—being so and so. This is 
done rather neatly by failing to make any distinction between 
a thing and what a thing is. An individual is called by the Stoics 
lélws rowv."* This term seems to unite in itself two concepts that 
in another philosophy might be contrasted. The lélws wouwv is a 
concrete individual. It refers simply and exclusively to unique 
individuals.“ It is equated with xbpwv, which means ‘proper 


_name’’,4 


The idiws roby, as so conceived, was put by the Stoics to a use 


§ Plutarch de comm. not. 1085 E; cf. SVF II, pp. 126 ff. Since in this funda- 
mental sense ‘quality’ is a material constituent of a thing, the word rovérns 
comes to be used with explicit reference to the stable or permanent nature of a 
thing; cf. O. Rieth Grundbegriffe der stoischen Ethik (Berlin, 1933) 22 ff. It is 
perhaps in this connection that it becomes possible to identify wovérns with 
avedud mws Exov; cf. Alex. Aphrod. comm. in Arist. topica IV, 360, 9 Wal. 
(SVF II, p79: Plutarch de Stoic. repugn. 1054 A (SVF IT, 449). ; 

*SVF II, pp. 151 ff. The doctrine is Zenonic, cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. III, i 
(4 Aufl.) 7. 10 SVF II, pp. 133 ff. 1 Cf. SVF IV (index) s.v. obcla. 

# SVF II, pp. 130 f. The Peripatetic sources which discuss the ldlws mov are 
not to be taken entirely at face value, since they tend, of course, to explain the 
expression in unnominalistic terminology. Taken as a whole, however, the 
Peripatetic commentators give sufficiently clear evidence as to what the term 
must have meant. Cf. Philoponus in analyt. prior. 167, 17-22; idem in analyt. 
post. 279, 1 ff.; Simplicius in categ. 140, 22-141, 9; idem in Arist. de an. 217, 36; 

in categ. 35, 34; Dexippus tm categ. 30, 20-34. 

4 It may be useful to point out a seeming parallel in F. H. Bradley’s treat- 
ment of ‘uniqueness’ in the fourth of the Terminal Essays in his Principles of 
Logic, 647. Here, in spite of obvious discrepancies of emphasis and differences 
in doctrinal tendency, Bradley appears to have curiously echoed, in his doc- 
trine of the coalescing of ‘what’ and ‘that’ in the unique, the meaning that one 
may presumably find in the term Ldlws rowy as used by the Stoics. 

in caieg. 35, 34 (Kalbf.): 1d yap 7d ldlws rowdy Sndot rod 
kadoupévov. 
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which, on any assumptions but their own, would have appeared 
to an extreme degree paradoxical. Instead of recognizing the 
flux of form in matter, the Stoics felt constrained to say that a 
plurality of individuals (idiws woud) can exist in the same piece 
of matter.* A sympathetic interpretation of this doctrine will 
allow us to see in it an illustration of that genuine mysticism 
which, paradoxically enough, lies at the root of Stoic material- 
ism. It can be best understood in the light of such doctrines of 
theirs as that of the érixpufis the ‘‘latency of 
causes”’, or their use of dvaxwpety,"” “‘withdraw’’, where a given 
state of matter ceases to be actual. What is meant by the 
“latency of causes” is defined by the actual teaching of the 
Stoics about causation. This Stoic doctrine of causation is quite 
different from Aristotle’s and equally different from the theory 
characteristic of modern materialism. For the Stoics the effect 
is not subsequent to the cause but coincident with it. The effect 
is not substantial but something attributed to substance.'* The 
effect is, one might say, ‘‘what a thing is’’. Obviously, then, it 


46 A passage in Plutarch (de comm. not. 1077D cp. 36) clearly states this. 
This teaching has not been recognized as Stoic, because an extremely confused 
passage in the Philonic de aeternitate mundi (48-51) appears to affirm the con- 
trary. As a matter of fact—pace Elorduy, Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa, Leipzig 
1936, 127 ff.—the meaning of the Philonic passage is by no means clear. The evi- 
dence of Philo cannot possibly outweigh the straight-forward statement of 
Plutarch and the obvious fact that the ‘‘paradoxical” co-existence of ldlws 
mova is in complete accord with the Stoic conception of logos. 

16 Strabo Geographica 104. 

17 Plut. de comm. not. cp. 36, p. 1077 E (SVF II, 1064): Aéyee yotr Xpbourmos 
TO wey tov Ala rdov TH 5é THY 
ovv éxrbpwots &dOaprov bvTa Tov Ala Oedv, dvaxwpeiv tiv 
mpdvo.ay, elra duod Yevouévous THs TOD alBépos obclas dudorépous.” 
Cf. Philo de aet. mundi 81 (SVF II, p. 186, 36 ff.). The reverse process appears 
to be described in ps.-Galen, 1 XIX, 160 K (SVF II, p. 193, 6 ff.). 

18 Stobaeus Ecl., I, 138, 14 Wach. (Ar. Did. fr. 18, p. 457 Diels; SVF I, 89): 
atriov 5’ 6 elvar 5° ob alriov cuuBeBnxds’ kal 7d pev alriov cHpa, 
od 5é alriov xarnyépnua’ Gdbvaror 5’ evar 7d wey alriov wapeivat, od 5é éotw alriov 
bwapxev. Td 5é Aeyduerov Exe alridy tore yiyverai tT, 
olov dca ppdvnow 7d ppoveiy did Thy ylvera 7d Kal bid 
tiv ylvera Td swdpoveiv. yap elvat twa 
obons whpoveiv uh ppoveiv. Cf. Stob. Ecl., 1, 138, 
23 W. (SVF II, 336). This is the fundamental sense of causality for the Stoics, 
the only sense shich is of crucial importance for the understanding of their 
system. They did, to be sure, use alrwy or airia in other ways more nearly 
resembling both the modern understanding of causality and the normal Greek 
understanding of its sense; it was even possible for them to speak of an 
dowparov as a cause, but only xaraxpnorixds, 1.e., by an — r use of lan- 
Guage. The relevant passages have been collected in S I, pp. 118 ff. 

réhier, op. cit., has rightly emphasized the importance of this often neglected 
predicament of Stoic theory; cf. especially pp. 4 ff. and pp. 11 ff. Cf. also Simpl. 
in Arist. categ. 217, 32 ff. (SVF II, 389). 
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is not surprising that one does not hear of causal laws in Stoi- 
cism, for causal laws are abstract principles of form. The “‘la- 
tency of causes”, then, means their ultimate unpredictable, 
irreducible, hidden character. Nothing really changes anything 
else.!® All natural process is the working out of the inner, hidden 
nature of things. Since the material cosmos is a unit, ultimately 
all process is a unique thing.”° The cosmic evolution is controlled 
by a unitary destiny (eipyuds airidv) ,* the total causal fact which 
is latent in the primordial fire-state, or éxrtpwous.” The totality 
of all future actualizations of individuals is from the beginning 
wrapt up in the primal fire. This, in the last analysis, is the 
meaning of the doctrine that a plurality of idiws rod coexist. 
As one idiws mov passes away, it is not destroyed; it merely 
“withdraws”’ into the inner destiny which lies at the heart of 
every piece of matter, ready to be reactualized again and again 
in the unending series of the cosmic cycles (dtaxoouno es). 
This conception is the key to the Stoic doctrine of predestina- 
tion. The earlier Stoics were never troubled by the dilemma 
which confronts other philosophies in the opposition between 
universal law and individual responsibility.“ Strangely enough, 
this would seem to be, not because they sacrificed individual re- 
sponsibility, but because they rejected universal law. They 
had no need for it. Destiny for the Stoics is not an abstract 


principle that controls natural process. It would seem to be, 


1° Cf. Bréhier, op. cit., 11 f. 

(SVF Pe in Platon. Tim. 138 vr II, pp. 170 ff.); Diog. Laert. VII, 143 
» 97). 

*% Aétius Plac. I, 28, 4 (SVF II, 917); Nemes. de nat. hom. 7 37, 299, M. 
(SVF II, 918); Alex. de anima libri mant., 185, 1 Bruns (SVF II, 920); Plot. 
Enn. III lib. I, 2 (1, 162 Mii; SVF II, 946); Alex. ye er I, 4, p. 10, 8 ff. 
(SVF II, 962); idem de fato cp. 22, 191, 30 Bruns (SVF II, 945). 

2 SVF II, pp. 183 ff. 

% Alex. Aphrod. in analyt. prior, p. 180, 31-182, 9 Wall. 

*% It is possible that Chrysippus got so far as to recognize a difficulty here; 
cf. note 63. But although in the later Stoa the antithesis between the universal 
and the individual is perceptibly more threatening to the coherence of the sys- 
tem, it appears never in any Stoic recognized as ‘‘orthodox”’ to have led to the 
modification of the basic tenets of the school. Stoic ethics is fundamentally a 
speculative psychology and but slightly concerned to see human life from any 
normal perspective. 

%5 Néuos is not a basic concept for early Stoicism and, where used, appears to 
be no more than a somewhat colorful synonym for other principles from which 
it gets its definition. In any case ‘‘law”’ is not to be taken as an external canon 
Or norm. xow? diets appears to be the ¢bais in which all individuals share rather 
than that which they all —— equally. It is objectionable to base any far- 
reaching argument upon the use of the word véyos in paraphrases or interpreta- 
tions of Stoic doctrine such as that in Plut. de Alex. mag. fort. aut virt. 329 A. 
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rather, in the last analysis, identical with the matter involved 
in natural process.” If it is thought of as law, it must be as indi- 
vidual law. It is in a sense identical with choice, in that the 
individual works out, however unwittingly, his own destiny, 
and, although it is predetermined, it is predetermined by him- 
self and by his being what he is. Total destiny need be thought 
of as no more than the sum of all destinies, and neither the 
whole nor any part influences any other part in the sense of 
changing its destiny, because nothing can make anything else 
other than what it is or is destined to be.?” So conceived, matter 
is thought of as owépya, a seed-principle.** It is described as 
orepyatikds Adyos, ‘‘spermatic logos’’.2® Logos here has reference 
to no abstract or intellectual factor. It is simply the serial order- 
liness which in the form of destiny (elvapyérn) lies hidden in the 
heart of all matter.*° 

But if there is to be order and harmony in the working out of 
destiny, there must be stability in nature. All things must go 
through their appointed seasons, and the successive phases of 
being must enjoy a relative period of persistence in time. This 
leads to the doctrine of ‘‘tension’’ (révos).** Here again no re- 
course is taken to a causal element of a “formal” sort. This 
measure of conditional persistence is accounted for by postulat- 
ing the presence of a special material ingredient, ‘“‘pneuma”’. 
This pneuma by its vibratory energy (révos) guarantees stability 


% It is identified with \éyos and called an airia; see SVF IV (index) s.v. 
eluappevn. 27 See note 19 

SVE p. 188, 7; p. 187, . 188, 15; I, p. 32, 5 and 8; p. 

SVF I, p. 33, 13; also I V dndex) omepuatixds 

%° For the connection of \éyos with raéis Plato Laws 898 B is ian ortant; cf. 
Sext. adv. math. IX 75 ff. (SVF II, 311) and Alex. Aphrod. de fato 205, 24 
(SVF II, 1002). In Aétius Plac. I 27, 4 (Dox. Gr. 322; SVF II, 976) eluapu 
is described as reraypévn, but within this is foun 
7d wap’ which amounts to individual responsibility. The hapax 
legomenon, dvepapOa, has been emended by A. Gercke (‘‘ ethodik” in 
Gercke-Norden Einleit. in d. Altertumswiss. I, 64) to cvveudp0a. It seems better 
to take the ‘‘av-” as referential on the analogy of dvadéiper, dvaprav, dvarrey, 
dvaxeioOa, so that the contrast is between predestination in general and = 
destination specified by its reference to an individual. eiuapyéyn by false 
etymology connected with elpw, cf. SVF II, 914 f. 

31 Plut. de comm. not. 1085 D cp. 49; idem de Stoic. repugn. rant Ai A; — 
de orat. II, 368, I Koe (p. 246 ed. slarue); Galen de dignosc. puls. I 
923 K.; idem de loc. a IV 3, Vol. 8, p. 233 K.; Alex. Aphrod. Kg oie 
mant., p. 115, 6 Bruns; Cornutus cp. 31. C SVF IV (index) s.v. révos. See 
Cleanthes ap. Stob. Edi. I, p. 153, 15 ff. W. 
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(ros ns)** to every object throughout its appointed span of life 
or period of existence. 

In an examination of the teachings of the Stoa three questions 
arise which must be studied together. Is the logos material or 
immaterial ?#* In the materialism of the Stoa what meaning can 
one find in the doctrine that the ‘‘first principles’ (4pxai) are 
“the active’ (7rd rowdy) and ‘“‘the passive” (rd wacxov)? Is it 
probable that one should see in this latter doctrine merely a 
borrowing from Aristotle or an attempt to improve upon an 
Aristotelian doctrine? Perplexity arises at this point largely 
through the fact that these questions are so likely to be consid- 
ered in isolation; they are, in fact, inseparable in so far as the 
same intuition of the nature of matter is involved in them. It is 
perfectly true that our sources do not satisfy our curiosity at 
every turn by telling us that logos is corporeal, but logos is 
identified with God, who is understood to be material. We are 
told, however, that logos is the ‘‘active principle’’,** and that 
the first principles are ‘‘somatic’’ (owpara).** The reading of a 
passage in Diogenes Laertius*’ in which the first principles are 
said to be ‘‘somatic’’ has been emended incorrectly to dgwydrous 
(“immaterial’’) on the basis of a variant reading in the late en- 
cyclopedia of Suidas.** This variant reading is the only real evi- 
dence to show that the Stoic logos is immaterial. It can have no 
weight against the statement of Aristocles preserved in Euse- 
bius and the clear implication elsewhere that logos is identical 
with the material God of Stoicism. If the Stoics had really 
meant to recognize one ultimate immaterial principle, it is sur- 
prising that they took such pains to conceal the fact. Argu- 

a Rieth, loc. cit. (note 8); also Alex. Aphrod. in Arist. topica IV, 360, 


* Reference to all the numerous discussions of this question is here impos- 
oa especially important is A. Aall, Geschichte der Logosidee (Leipzig 1896) 


* Hippo! img philosoph. 21, 1 (Dox. Gr., p. 571; SVF I, 153); Galen, hist. 
Dige L 16 Gr., p. 608; SVF I, 153); Aétius Placit. 17, ‘33 (SV SVF II, 1027); 
Tt VII, 1 138 f. (SVF I, 102). Cf. SVF IV, 92, left col. 
. Laert. 134 (SVF I, 85; II, 300); . Stob. "T, 132, 26 ff. 
Wache SVF I, 87). 


Aristocles apud Eusebium praep. evang. XV, 816 d (SVF I, 98); Di 
Laert. VII, 134 (SVF II, apo): Hippolytus philosoph. 21, 1 (SVF I, 153 
Galen, hist. philos. 16 (SVF 

VII, 134 (SVF II, 299). 38 dpxh. 
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ments to the effect that the Stoic logos must be considered 
somehow after all a spiritual principle, attribute to Stoicism 
something of the character of a mystery religion in which the 
real nature of the ultimate God is studiously concealed—even 
from the initiate. Had it been understood that the logos was 
immaterial, the critics of Stoicism in antiquity would not have 
failed to point out the incompatibility of such a view with all 
the other dogmas of Stoicism. 

Broadly speaking, we may assume, then, that logos, God, and 
the ‘‘active principle’’ are understood by the Stoics to be terms 
equivalent in sense. We are told, however, that God is not one 
of the ‘‘elements”’ (rotxeta).?® Nevertheless it was felt that there 
was some closer connection between the logos, or God, and fire 
(rip) than between the logos and the other elements. It would 
appear that such association arose from the fact that in the 
“conflagration” (éxripwois) all matter has become ‘‘seed”’ 
(orépua), and, when, in turn, the lower elements are resolved 
out of the “‘fire-state’’, the residual fire is in a special sense the 
bearer of the destiny of matter; it assumes, accordingly, a di- 
rective function during the duration of the cosmos. Logos is not, 
then, immaterial; yet it is other than matter in the sense that 
it is the inner destiny of matter which embraces in germinal 
form the whole history of its foreordained transformations 
through all grades and states of “‘being’’. 

But if logos, or the ‘‘active principle”, is not one of the four 
elements, neither is the ‘‘passive principle’’.*° It is essential to 
the understanding of what the Stoics meant by ‘“‘being’’ (ovcia), 
“what exists’ (6vra), ‘‘matter’’ (An), to bear in mind that it 
appeared to them to have extension in time as well as in space.” 
In terminology familiar to the modern student one would say 
that alterations of “‘being’’, ‘‘what exists’’, ‘‘matter’’, are phe- 
nomenal; their reality is their persistence. ‘‘Being’’ is de- 
scribed as “unqualified” (&ows), that is, ‘indeterminate’, and 
we are told that ‘‘unqualified’’ does not mean ‘having no qual- 


8° Simpl. in Arist. phys., p. 25, 1 ; (SVF II, 312). 

40 Sext. adv. math. X ~ (SVF II, 309). 

“ Plot. Enn. VI, lib. I, 28 (II, 259, 33 Mii.; SVF II, 319); Stob. Eel. I, 132, 
26 ff. W. (SVF I, 87). The importance of the temporal factor in Stoic physics 
appears clearly in a ey, in Diogenes Laertius, VII 148; 6A, however, is 
not here mentioned. Cleanthes ap. Stob. Ecl. I, p. 153, 15 ff. W. 
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ities”, but “‘having all qualities”. Obviously what is meant is 
that matter, conceived of, so to say, in point of its life-history, 
as in principle subject to flux, has all qualities in succession. If 
matter in this sense, namely, as a substance extended through 
unending life-cycles of change, is understood to be a ‘‘first prin- 
ciple”, viz., 7d macxov, it would seem that the latter would be 
more adequately translated as “the principle that exhibits 
change”’ than as ‘‘the passive principle’. Both translations re- 
flect the meaning of the Greek verb, racxew ;“the latter transla- 
tion is possibly confusing through an incorrect association with 
Aristotelian terminology. 

In referring to this aspect of the material world one may, as it 
has appeared, speak either of ‘‘being”’ (odcia) or of ‘“‘matter” 
(An). Diogenes Laertius,“ however, preserves the information 
that ‘‘being”’ properly refers to the matter of the whole, which 
grows neither smaller nor larger; ‘‘matter’’, to the matter of 
individual things. The obvious explanation of the distinction is 
that, in the case of individuals, matter is necessarily in flux and 
one individual may serve as matter for another. 

The Stoic distinction between a creative and a passive or 
changing principle (i.e., the dpxal, viz., 7d mowdy and 7d macxov) 
gives Plutarch great difficulty in de communibus notittis.© Ac- 
cording to him a first principle should be something simple and 
unmixed. The Stoics, however, call their God a “‘first principle’’, 
and, while they say that he is “intellectual body” (cya voepév) 
and ‘‘intellect’’ (vods) and put him into matter, at the same time 
they assert that he is ‘‘not unmixed” (od xafapés) and ‘‘not sim- 
ple’’ (dx and ‘‘not uncomposed”’ (odx dcbvPeros), also that 
he is “from and through the other” (é érépov xal &’ érépov). 
“Matter”’, z.e., here the “passive principle” (7d macxov), on the 
other hand, according to the Stoics, is ‘‘non-rational’’ (&\oyos) 
and ‘‘unqualified”’ (&ows—i.q., indeterminate), yet it possesses 
“simplicity” (7d and a “primordial character” (r7é 
dpxoadés). ‘Matter’, as described by the Stoics, obviously 
comes somewhat closer to fitting into Plutarch’s conception of 
Plut. de comm. not., p. 1086 A A a II, 380 n.); the sequel 

y von Arn.) is important. f. wadépare, to Axiochus 370 C 


“VI, 150 (SVF I, p. 25, 1 ff.; II, es 
* cp. 48, p. 1085 B (SVE II, 313). 
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what a first principle ought to be. Somewhat later in the same 
work Plutarch has interpreted the ‘‘unqualified’’ (ows) to 
mean ‘“‘having all qualities’. If one understands, then, that the 
meaning of the Stoic description is that matter has all qualities 
in succession, the Stoic doctrine of first principles would appear 
to have some point. But if ‘‘being’’ as the passive principle has 
all qualities in succession it must surely be understood to have 
only one quality at a time. The logos, on the other hand, as the 
active principle is not one thing at a time; it is all things at 
once. In its very nature it is spermatic, and the rational control, 
in the form of destiny, which it exercises in the governance of 
the world may in some sense make it more than, or at least other 
than, mere matter. But since it contains within itself nothing 
more than all future and past states of matter in germ, it is 
quite fittingly described as a material principle.“* Certainly the 
Stoics themselves never felt constrained to deny its materiality. 

Difficulty might be thought to lie in the transition from cos- 
mology to anthropology, or, to state the matter in its most gen- 
eral aspect, in the transition from the Stoic intuition of the 
nature of the whole to the understanding of the nature of indi- 
vidual parts. One might have expected here a doctrine some- 
what analogous to Leibniz’s monadism which should rule out 
all possibility of conflict, all tendency to a fragmentized uni- 
verse by resort to an assumption of preéstablished harmony.” 
It would appear, however, that the early Stoa never felt itself 
obliged to make any special assumption of this sort. Indeed it 
can scarcely be shown that the idea that man is a microcosm 
was of basic importance in early Stoicism.** Once the relation 


“ There appears to be no distinction in meaning between the expressions 
and ldiws With the former presumably \éyos was originally 
to be supplied. The Stoic \éyos—basically orepparixds d6yos—was biologically 
conceived. One may, therefore, perhaps in‘er that the Stoics did not under- 
stand the lélws wodv to be a purely logicai . sncept. 

‘7 Cf., however, for an idea somewhat analogous on the ethical level the 
definition of duévoa in Stob. Ed. II, 94, 1 ff. W ; 

“8 Where this idea is thought to appear it is largely an inference from Stoic 
pantheism for which, of course, the cosmos is a {gov. Cf. Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism, 238, 240. The idea is rarely explicit; see, however, Plut. de comm. not. 
cp. 36, 1077 DE. The early Stoics, in all robability, do not find that the indi- 
vidual as such mirrors the universe; only the sage, it would seem, could be 
thought of as truly a microcosm. The idea that the rationality of the part 
proves the rationality of the whole is found in the early Stoa (Sextus adv. 
math. 1X, 85-91; Cic. de nat. deor. I1, 22), but only a loose use of language 
allows the bald identification of this idea with the notion that man is a micro- 
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between the cosmos and the individual comes to be felt as a 
difficulty, the use of such metaphorical language, with the spe- 
cifically religious feeling that attaches to it, is a natural step 
which, once taken, held men’s minds more and more completely 
under its spell.*® But originally the transition in thought be- 
tween a totality which must be all-embracing and the individual 
which must be autonomous and must bear its destiny within 
itself, seems to have been ordinarily effected by the Stoa purely 
on the level of dialectic. The feeling that the individual must be 
autonomous came to be reinforced and enriched in discussions 
of ethical questions by metaphorical language according to 
which, at least in the ideal case, the conscious individual may 
be described as ‘‘kingly”’ “‘free’’ (€XeiMepos), and the 
like.5° Equally significant is it that the sinful individual is a 
slave, but clearly a slave to his own ignorance and vice, for 
neither God nor the world-order are held responsible." But all 
such descriptions seem at the outset to have done no more than 
elaborate a fundamental conception of the self-limited character 
of the individual. And how revelatory is it, after all, of the 
meaning of ethics for the Stoics that they were so preoccupied 
with that ideal of the sage, frankly admitted as it was by them 
to be an almost utter impossibility, rarer than the phoenix, as 
it seems to Alexander !** Such an ethic is by its own confession 
descriptive, only subordinately and with little inherent right an 
ethic of amelioration and moral suasion.* Nothing could be 


cosm. For discussion of the history of the idea cf. Ueberweg, 51, 110, 146, 314, 
480, 483, 605, 616. Stein (‘Die Psychologie der Stoa”, Berliner Studien III, 
er 205 ff.) can hardly be said to have made a judicious use of the available 
evidence. 

“The more characteristic Stoic solution is found in the postulation of 
a ouurd0aa or obyxvna of all the parts of the cosmos. Chrysippus in his treat- 
ise wepl eluappévyns had a chapter entitled 7d diva révde rdv Kdcpor, 
xal abrév bvra (ps.-Plut. de fato 574 D). It is far from 
clear what Chrysippus’ doctrine of cvyr40aa may have been. A doctrine of 
ouprd0aa becomes, however, of fundamental importance in middle Stoicism; 
ef. K. Reinhardt, Kosmos und Sympathie, index s.v. Sympathie, cbyrvoa; also 
Poseidonios passim. 

Diogenes Laert. VII, 122; Acro ad Hor. Ep.I, 19,19 (SVF III, p. 155, 45 

® Diog. Laert. VII, 121; Stob. Ed. I, 26, 4-6 Wachs. (SVF I, p. sory + 
other passages bearing on the Stoic theodicy are collected in Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. 
III, 1‘, p. 178, note 4, p. 181, note 3. 

® Alex. ——. de fato cp. 28 (SVF III, p. 165, 25); cf. Sext. adv. math. VII, 
433 (SVF III, p. 165, 1 ff.); ‘Plut. de Stoic. repugn. > 31, p- 1048 E (SVF III, 
a Diogenianus apud Eusebium praep. evang. VI, 264 b (SVF III, p. 167, 


32 ff. 
® Although the unorthodox Stoic Aristo of Chios rejected as unprofitable the 
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more damaging than this fact for the view that the deepest, the 
truly primordial, motive of Stoic doctrine was a ‘‘practical” 
one. 

By its admission of a plurality of tdiws mova the Stoa essayed 
to obviate all possibility of the fragmentation of matter into 
different individuals by virtue of formal differentiation super- 
vening upon material continuity. There is a related problem, 
however, and one equally threatening for the would-be nominal- 
ist in the relation of the material part to the whole in which it 
is incorporated. Common sense would say without hesitation 
that the two are different. Stoicism recognizes that such differ- 
entiation can be carried through only on formal principles, #.e., 
the whole as undivided would have to be distinguished from the 
fragmentized matter making up the material whole as a sum of 
material parts, in such fashion that the whole as a whole is, over 
and above its parts, only form. Stoicism, therefore, anticipates 
attack from this direction by insisting that the whole and the 
part are neither the same nor different. In so far Stoicism pro- 
ceeds with this problem upon the level of sheer dialectic. 


The Stoics say that the part is neither ‘other than’ the whole nor the same 
as the whole. The hand, for example, is neither the same as a man, for it 
isn’t man, nor ‘other than’ a man, for with it a man is thought of as a 
man.™ 


Now just as the hand is related to the body, so we may infer 
Stoicism thought the individual to be related to the universe. 
This relation is neither identity nor difference; it is a tertium 
quid. The dogmatic nominalism of the early Stoa seems to pre- 
vent the problem of the relation of the part to the whole be- 
coming critical for it. 

Finally, if one reduces, so to say, the question of the relation 
of Stoic physics and ethics—to understand the word broadly as 
the study of value in and for human life—to its lowest terms, 
one will ask,‘how did value enter at all into a universe conceived 
of by the Stoics as so exclusively material?’ A curious light is 


study of logic and physics, his ethical teaching appears to have been so ex- 
clusively speculative that it could contain nothing of an admonitory nature 
(Seneca Ep. 89, 13; SVF I, 357); 

“ Sextus adv. math. IX, 336 (SVF II, 524). Comparison with XI, 22f. (SVF 
III, 75) indicates that the figure of the hand and the body had typical value 
for the Stoics. Cf. Seneca Ep. 95, 52. 
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thereby shed upon the form of the Stoic system, for it appears 
indisputably in the evidence bearing upon Zenonic doctrine 
that value has two intuitive bases which coalesce in the system- 
atic development: (1) truth and falsehood are irreducible and 
accessible as such to the human mind; (2) the gradations of 
matter are such that one form (fire) is understood to have a 
preéminence of value and a certain directive function in the 
cyclic and evolutionary process. This latter circumstance must 
not be interpreted as a metaphysical nor even in any narrow 
sense as a physical priority, for all grades of matter theoretically 
pass into one another. The form and motive of Stoic ethics are 
thus conditioned by a predicament of Stoic physics. 

The doctrine of fate and that of the spermatic nature of 
matter do not, however, preclude an ethic; they merely limit it 
to description. This situation is illustrated in the story of Zeno 
and his slave. 


Zeno was beating his slave because he had committed a theft, they say; 
the latter said, ‘‘I was fated to steal’’, and Zeno replied, ‘“‘Yes, and you 
were fated to get a thrashing.’”’™ 


It appertains to the very individuality of the attitude of the 
earliest Stoics that they should have found in ethics so much of 
interest in spite of what would seem to have been its strictly 
descriptive character. We should acquiesce here in an evident 
fact. It seems wrong to rationalize it away or point out what 
problems the Stoics should have found where the historically 
significant fact is that they did not see them. Systems of thought 
are to be understood partly in terms of their spiritual limita- 
tions. 

An examination of the details of Stoic ethics shows a radically 
individualistic understanding of the ethical implicit in the use 
of the word, oixeiwous, which would be literally translated “‘ap- 
propriateness”, but which actually means ‘‘consentaneity’’ or 
“congruence’’. The Romans translated it by conciliatio, the root 
meaning of which is ‘‘to bring things together into a whole”’. 
Epicurus thought that the individual had a ‘‘congruence to 


® Diog. Laert. VII, 23 (SVF I, 298); cf. Alex. Aphrod. de fato, p. 205, 24 
Bruns (SVF II, 1002). 


® SVF III, pp. 43 ff.; cf. Cicero de nat. deor. iii, 86, 88. 
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pleasure”, thereby, at least in the opinion of the Stoics, making 
the individual in effect dependent upon things external to him- 
self.57 But according to the Stoics nature (péois) made the in- 
dividual from the beginning (d7’ dpxjjs) consentaneous to the 
preservation of himself.5* The mp@rov oixetov, or ‘that to which 
the individual is first of all consentaneous’’, is his own constitu- 
tion (cteracis) and his awareness of it, 7.e., for Stoicism, the 
rational understanding of it. The source of the obscurity of the 
term, olxeiwots, lies in the fact that for the Stoics it has to cover 
both their tendency to naturalism in ethics and their need for ulti- 
mately formulating ethical concepts in a way which would make 
of reason a guiding principle. Chrysippus, accordingly, says it is 
unreasonable that nature should make the individual to be at 
variance with himself or, on the other hand, neither at odds 
with himself nor consentaneous with himself. As a consequence, 
he rejects what threatens to harm him and cleaves to what is ap- 
propriate to himself (oixe?a). In principle there is no difference 
between the way nature works in plants and in animals. Even 
in the case of men some elements of the organic process are 
plant-like (guvroedds).*® But since rational thought is given by 
nature to human beings, living according to reason is for them 
living according to nature. 

The consentaneity of the individual, rooted as it is in nature, 
has thus two sides, one involving merely body, one a special 
aspect of nature whereby it functions as conscious life; but there 
is no conflict between them, and if the consentaneity of the in- 
dividual on either side is adversely affected, the individual can- 
not live either according to nature or happily.®° Alexander 
shows that the term mp@rov oixeiov was used in different schools 
of philosophy and that, in general, as one should expect, its 
formulation is teleological: it must have reference to the éoxarov 
épexrov.*! The Stoics did not see in the term a reference to any 

? Galen de plac. Hipp. et Plat. V, 5, 438 f. Mii. (SVF III, p 54 31 ff.) See 
Ueberweg, 427; pleasure is an émyévqua. When Galen uses ttle word olxelwors 
it is not certain that he preserves Epicurus’ own term; ‘' however, olxelwpa in 
Frag. XLI (C. Bailey, Epicurus, Oxford 1926, p. 113). 

58 For the Chrysippean doctrine as here raphael see Diog. Laert. VII, 85 
(SVF III, 178). 5 Diog. Laert. VII, 


6° Alex. de an. libr. mant., 163, 14 Bruns (SVF III, 180). 
& De an. libr. mant., 150, 25 Bruns (SVF III, 183). 
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goal or end exterior to the self, but said flatly: the primary 
consentaneity of the living being is to himself (ai7ré). It would 
seem then that this doctrine of the olxeiwois is important for 
understanding the real meaning of Stoic ethics inasmuch as it 
shows that, even when the Stoics came to discuss ethical prob- 
lems in terms of strictly ethical concepts, the characteristic pat- 
tern of their physics, its emphasis upon the individual as 
self-limited, reappears still sharply outlined and can define the 
sense of a problem even where it is insufficient to dictate the 
solution. Among the most striking passages illustrating the 
Stoic conception of the intrinsic good is one in which a literal 
quotation from Chrysippus is recorded. 


As long as what lies before me is obscure, I cling to those things which are 
more suitable by nature with a view to achieving that which is according 
to nature; for the God himself has given me the choice of these things. Had 
I known that illness were foreordained for me, I should have striven for it; 
and had my foot a mind of its own, its own impulse would carry it toward 
being covered with mud.* 


In general we may say that the ethical autonomy of the indi- 
vidual appears under three separate aspects. In the first place, 
the individual is not under the slightest obligation to accept 
and, therefore, to act upon any “‘sense appearance” (¢avracia) 
whatever. In the second place, the persuasion that comes 


® Epictet. II, 6, 9 (SVF III, 191); cf. also Proclus in Plat. Alcib. pr. 113B 
550 ed. Cousin (SVF III, $43); Diog. Laert. VII, 122 f., Stob. Eel. II, 7, 8, 
p. 85, 13 W. (SVF I, 230); II, (SVF III, 587); ibid., II, 95, 3 W. 

SVF III, 94); Diog. Laert. VII 123 (SVF III, 588); Sen. de benefic. Il, 18 
SVF III, 573); Cic. de nat. deor. III, 86 and 88. Among the early Stoic masters 

eanthes appears to have moved furthest toward a sacrifice of the basically 
self-limited character of the ethical individual (Diog. Laert. VII, 89); see for 
the same tendency in later Stoicism note 79 below. 

% Plut. de Stoic. repugn. 1055 F, 1057AB (SVF II, 994; III, 177); Alex. 
Aphrod. de fato 183, 5 Bruns., de an. lib. mant. 161, 26 Bruns (SVF II, 980; III, 
63); Clem. Alex. stromat. II, 458 Pott. (SVF II, 992); Stob. Eel. II, 88, 1 W. 
When it is shown by Galen (de plac. Hipp. et Plat., 430, 4 ff., 440, 6 ff. Mii, SVF 
III, p. 54, 38 ff., p. 55,1 ff.; cf. Diog. Laert. VII, 89, SVF III, 228) in polemical 
passages where he 1s obviously determined to prove that Chrysippus was en- 
tangled in hopeless contradiction, that Chrysippus admitted that evil in the 
individual comes from the external world, we must interpret such statements 
in the light of other information about Chrysippean doctrine, e¢.g., Gellius 
N.A. VII, 2 (SVF II, 1000). When we learn from Plutarch (de Stoic. repugn. 
cp. 47, 1056 D, SVF II, 935) that Chrysippus said that the individual meets 
many obstacles and impediments, we must not forget what, according to 
Sextus adv. math. XI, 99 (SVF III, 38), the Stoics have to say about the cock 
and the bull which follow nature—their own nature—by _—_—s to the death. 
ed AL) idea of individual responsibility cf. Epictet. fragment 9 (p. 460 

enkl), 
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through language can touch the individual only through the 
“thing signified’ but the “thing signified’”’ is an 
“expression” (Aexrév), an “‘incorporeal’’ ;* conse- 
quently it has no causative force in the proper sense of the word. 
If the individual accedes to it, it is, just as in the case of a 
“sense appearance’’, by virtue of an ‘‘assent’’ (cvyxardBeais), 
and the responsibility for any evil consequences rests entirely 
with the individual himself. We are told, for instance, that the 
“sinner’’ (@adAos) cannot either help or be helped.® His wicked- 
ness is absolute; obviously he can be made no worse, and, 
through all his intercourse with other men, responsibility rests 
entirely with himself. In the third place, the Stoic treatment of 
the psychology of ends leaves the ethical individual entirely au- 
tonomous. All such psychological phenomena as choice, will, 
striving, have two aspects: in the first place, they can be 
thought of under the aspect of obligation, in which case their 
objects are caiied by the Stoics aiperéa, BovAnréa, dpexréa (and 
their contraries, gevxréa and so forth), but we are expressly told 
that these are only ‘‘manners of speaking”’ (xarnyopjuara).* In 
view of the Stoic theory of causality, this amounts to saying 
that these ends have no causative force, that they are, in fact, 
‘“‘non-existential’’. These ends are called ‘‘benefits’’ (apeAnuara), 
that is to say, ‘‘goods in a relational aspect’’.** Good as a rela- 
tion, for Stoicism, is obviously, then, an abstraction.®® But in 
contrast to these abstract ends, the Stoics recognized the real 
good in the concrete, subjective matter or substance of choice. 
From the aiperéov, for example, is distinguished the aiperdv, 
which means the “exercisable as (rational) choice’; this the 
Stoics defined as the ‘‘moving principle of an impulse which has 


* Sext. adv. math. VIII, 11 (SVF II, 166). 

% Stob. Ecl. II, 95, 3 W. (SVF III, 94). 

® Stob. Ecl. II, vii, 11 1., p. 106 W. (SVF III, 528). 

87 Tbid., II, 72, 19 ff. W.; 78, 7; 97, 15 (SVF III, 88, 89, 91). xarnyvépnua is 
conventionally translated ‘‘predicate” or ‘‘attribute”’, but its specific coloring 
in Stoicism is perhaps to be seen in the light of its contrast with rpoonyopla: 
that to which the latter makes reference is something which can be denomi- 
nated, ¢.g., &v@pwios, trmos, but that to which a xarnydpnua makes reference is 
something which can be expressed (it is a Aexrév) but, seemingly, not some- 
thing which can be denominated. Cf. Rieth, op. cit., 26 f. 

68 Cf. SVF IV (index) s. v. &péAnua, and also III, 176. 

6 Stob. Ecl. II, 110, 24 ff. W. (SVF III, 578). 
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its end within itself’’.”° Since it is identified with the ‘‘good”’, it is 
obviously to be taken as identical with virtue; it is concrete 
and causative (since it is described as xwnrxdv). If pressed for 
further specification of its meaning, the Stoics would no doubt 
have said that it was ‘“‘wisdom” (@pévnois) or “understanding” 
(éruorqun). The important fact is that the dpyai, or “‘impulses’’, 
which it sets in motion have their value within themselves, even 
if their specious ends are in some sense external, merely rela- 
tional goods, that is, “benefits”. Evidently for Stoicism obliga- 
tion has no ultimate ethical significance; the good, in the last 
analysis, must be defined by, and must, in fact, be identical 
with, the righteousness within oneself. 

Among all the Stoic paradoxes one of the most obviously re- 
pugnant to common sense is the doctrine that all vices are equal 
and all virtues the same.” The sense of this assertion need not 
appear utterly unfathomable if one asks what such language 
must have meant to those who originally used it. It could not 
have meant that all ‘‘vicious things’’ are equally “‘vicious”; to 
a strict nominalist, literally taken, this would not be so much an 
erroneous statement as a meaningless one. This doctrine should 
be taken as, in effect, merely the assertion that all vice is vice; 
for vice and virtue are substances, according to the Stoics, 
otherwise they could not be realities. Rocks are not more or less 
rocks, nor, strictly speaking, more or less rocky; so virtue, like 
any substance, cannot be more or less what it is.” The con- 
sistent nominalist does not predicate qualities of substances, a 
procedure which would seem to allow that qualities might be 
present in varying degrees in the substances in which they in- 
here. The nominalist must content himself with noting in lan- 
guage the self-identical nature” of those substances to which he 
refers. 


% Stob. Ecl. II, 75, 2 W. (SVF III, 131). This rather artificial use of such 
forms as alperéy was probably not usually adhered to even by the Stoics; 
e.g., where the contrast with aiperéov is not explicit, alperéy may mean no more 
than “worthy of choice’’. It is perhaps fair to say, however, that the Greek 
verbal in -ros shows a certain vagueness of meaning which the Stoics found it 
— to — see P, Chantraine: La Formation des Noms en Grec Ancien, 

aris 1933, 306 f. 

™ Sext. adv. math. VII, 422; Stob. Ecl. II, 106, 21 ff. W.; Diog. Laert. VII, 
101, 72 Sext., loc. cit. 

+d rl as the Cynics said, rather than Aristotle's 7d ri elvac; cf. Arist. 
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In point of ethical quality the conduct of the sage is not radi- 
cally different from that of the cock or bull which follows out 
blind instinct even where the outcome is its death.” It is the act 
of choosing that identifies the sage for what he is, not the things 
which he chooses, which are for him ethically indifferent; that 
is to say, they are not his ¢elos but, rather, his choosing them is 
his telos in so far as it constitutes and signifies his perfection.” 
Even the subtle doctrine of the plurality of idiws woud seems to 
have its correlate in one trait of Stoic ethics, namely, its refusal 
to treat the potential as less real or less important than the ac- 
tual.”* This characteristic of their paradoxical description of the 
sage is satirized in Horace, where we are told that the sage must 
be the best of shoemakers even though he never made boots or 
sandals in his life.” 

At a later time, however, the Stoics came to sense with in- 
creasing clearness the ideal polarity of individual responsibility 
and the fact of fate.”8 Yet we have seen that, for the early Stoa, 
such an opposition would have appeared only captious, for every 
man was not so much subjected to an external destiny as ac- 
tually his own destiny.”® It is probable, too, that in the latter 


metaph. 1043 b 23; Diog. Laert. VI, 3; schol. ad Arist. top., 256 Brandis. See 
also W. D. Ross Aristotle's ee (Oxford, 1924) 1043 b 24 (II, 232). 

14 Sext. adv. math. XI, 99 (SVF III, 38). 

7 Cf. Plut. de comm. not. 1071 A (SVF III, 195). The Stoic rédos does not 
appear to involve extrinsic teleology; cf. Stob. Ec. II, 78, 5 W. 

® Stob. Ecl. II, 102, 13 ff. W. (SVF III, p. 158, 25 ff.). 

77 Sat. I, 3, 124 ff. 

78 The note of resignation reiterated in the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
arises, seemingly, through this conflict; II, 9; IV, 19; V, 10, 27; VIII, 19; IX, 3, 
9, 24, 29, 31, 33 ff.; cf. Epict. IV, vii, 33 ff. The conflict is clearly sensed in a dis- 
cussion of fate in Nemesius de nat. hom. cp. 35, p. 289 f. M. (SVF II, 991). 

79 Stoicism at the outset, true to its Cynic origin, was antinomian, not onl 
in its sense of man’s worth in himself, but in a pregnant sense in its very outloo 
upon nature and the world. Nature and her processes, as Zeno understood 
them, had no need for regularity and for the reign of law, and Zeno found it 
possible to introduce a measure of theoretical anarchism into his view of so- 
ciety and morals; we find, however, that this anarchism even for Zeno remains 
largely on the theoretical level. Such had not been the case with Cynicism. 
Ultimately in the evolution of Stoic doctrine man’s subordination to the uni- 
verse is stressed more and more. Man’s freedom, for Zeno so absolute, is thereby 
contracted, in effect, to a freedom within a realm of spirit, from which even- 
tually, like a modern materialist, he will attitudinize over against the totality 
of things. Reason no longer emancipates man a showing him that his au- 
tonomy is his truest attribute; instead, through contamination with alien 
points of view, the ideology of law and subordination and its correlate, the 
concept of a specifically inner freedom, gain ground. It is in this form that a 
distortion of its original systematic structure enters into Stoicism. What must 
have been originally a rather theatrical manner of speaking is taken to corre- 
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age of Stoicism, after the so-called Chrysippean reaction, the 
doctrine of xpaots 5’ 5\wv came to be thought of less as an intui- 
tion into the ‘‘make-up”’ of the universe and preponderantly as 
an ingenious hypothesis calculated to explain the especially 
perplexing problem of the relation of the soul to the body.®® 
The foregoing examination of early Stoicism would suggest 
that attempts to understand it solely in terms of “human’’ mo- 
tives supposedly peculiar to it run the risk of distorting its true 
nature through a fallacious psychologism. The crux for the his- 
torian of Stoicism would seem to be—not preponderant ethical 
and practical interests, not an indifference to system or a posi- 
tive delight in paradox—trather, the identification of the real in 
a quite unqualified way with the concrete individual and, im- 
plicated therein, the denial in theory of all universals, however 
one might have to temporize with them as ‘“‘manners of speak- 
ing’. By the very intensity of this primary, exclusive, and even 
mystical intuition of the corporeal character of all Being, Stoi- 
cism succeeded in a thoroughly unpromising task; throughout 
a system of doctrines covering nearly all departments of human 
life it repeated and elaborated, defiantly at times, this one pat- 


spond to the true nature of things. Logos, which once denoted what man is 
in his deepest self, threatens in the end to become something alien to him 
which weighs upon him from without. Destiny becomes destructive of man’s 
individuality and selfhood, and need arises to find in inner resignation a modus 
vivendi with the world and a consolation for man’s helplessness. The original 
intuition of Stoicism had found salvation for man in rational insight into him- 
self. It was in so far truly Socratic. The late Hellenistic —_———- of 
Stoicism and Platonism presages the anthropology of Alexandrian theology in 
that man’s identification of his will with the will of God or the cosmos becomes 
more and more a matter of studied determination. Subordination is, however, 
as a manner of speaking latent, I believe, in the religious language of the Hymn 
of Cleanthes (Stob. Ec. I, 25, 4 ff. W., SVF I, 537); cf. Epictetus (IV, vii 7) 
and Marcus Aurelius (IV, 24; V, 19; VI, 8; VII, 6, 26; VIII, 6; IX, 7, 21) where 
it is surely more poignant and self-conscious. Inner freedom is opposed to ex- 
ternal subordination: Epictet. IV, i, 154 f.; ibid., Encheirid. cp. 50; Rufus apud 
Epict. a, oe 4 (p. 458 Schenkl). It is noteworthy, however, that even in 
Epictetus law is still felt to be basically individual law: I, xxix, 4; II, xvi, 28; 
IV, i, 158; IV, iii, 11 f. Cf., however, Marc. Aurel. Med. X, 6; VII, 6; V, 10. 
Cf. also Epictet. I, xii, 7-18, 22-26; xvii, 28 f.; II, xiv, 7-13 (note the Platonic 
“duolwors IV, i, f.; vii, 20. For other examples of this common- 
place see Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. III, 14, p. 312, note 2. 

% Among the passages collected in SVF II, pp. 151-158 see especially Sim- 
plicius in Arist. phys., 530, 9 ff. Diels (II, 467). Phe statement in Alexander to 
the effect that Stoic physics is largely based on this theory (de mixtione, 226, 
34 ff. Bruns, SVF II, 475) represents a truer understanding of the importance 
of this doctrine for the system than ordinarily appears in the ancient sources, 
- say nothing of the discussions of modern critics, e.g. Arnolu, Roman Stoicism, 
169. 
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tern of thought that had captivated the imagination of its 
founder. The intuition that everything in the world is referable 
to a material principle allows Stoicism to conceive of the world- 
order as rational. The ‘‘laws’’ of matter are simple, self-evident 
truths—paradoxes, perhaps, to the unenlightened—which, once 
grasped, allow one to understand and account for everything, 
just because everything is matter. The Stoic sage is at home in 
the world because he knows its secret. For Stoicism, however, 
the reasonable is the factual, but this factuality does not appear 
to the Stoics to take one beyond the purely corporeal. 

The categories of pure logic, it would appear, cannot be in 
themselves a sufficient instrument for the purposes of elucidat- 
ing what, for want of a better name, one may venture to call the 
dialectic of Stoic thought; they are subordinate to the historical 
imagination in its task of seizing the intuitive basis of the Stoic 
philosophy. One may venture the belief that it is precisely a 
more consistent effort to allow the fragments of Zenonic and 
Chrysippean writings to speak for themselves—even those 
which appear at first hand to resist incorporation in the body 
of significant evidence—which will bring to light the vein of 
nominalism and materialism dominant in Stoic thought. Cer- 
tainly the explicit testimony of Alexander to the importance of 
the doctrine of “‘total mixture”’ (xpa@ots dAwv) as the fountain- 
head of Stoic teaching must not be brushed aside.* 

Stoicism did eventually change in certain ways which it is 
not the purpose of the present discussion to examine. The not- 
able examples of such development within the Stoic tradition 
are the rise of Middle Stoicism in the Greek world and the de- 
velopment of eclectic Roman Stoicism in the first and second 
centuries A.D. Nevertheless, the significance of evolutionary 
change in the history of Stoicism cannot be rightly apprehended 
unless such change is studied in the light of the normally sys- 
tematic character of philosophic thought. Evolution is not an 
autonomous principle of explanation in the history of philoso- 
phy, for evolution is after all only a deficient mode—often a 
pathological form—of the persistence of philosophic teaching in 
its systematic unity of intuition. When the evolution of ideas 


81 Cf, note 80. 
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comes to mean change in some even more radical sense, the 
death of system has manifested itself in the form of the transi- 
tion to veritable novelty of intuition. 

It would seem, therefore, that any attempt to clarify the 
transition from the earlier phase of Stoic thought to the middle 
Stoicism of Panaetius and Posidonius and finally to its eclectic 
formulation in the Roman imperial period must take as its 
point of departure the basic Stoic identification of the corporeal 
and the real.® It is, in fact, sufficiently clear that a stubborn 
materialism still binds subsequent stages of Stoic thought to the 
original Zenonic teaching even where doctrinal expression in its 
detail and emphasis grows antiquated and gets forgotten or re- 


shaped. 


Hamilton College 


J. R. MATTINGLY 


* Cf. the author’s ‘‘Cosmogony and Stereometry in Posidonian Physics”, 
Osiris III*, 1937, 558 ff. 
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NOVELTY, INDETERMINISM, AND EMERGENCE 


iS teoen purpose of this paper is entirely analytical. It is not my 
aim to put forward any positive or constructive thesis. My 
object is, if possible, to introduce some measure of clarity into 
what seems to me to be a fog of vague ideas connected with the 
concept of novelty as that concept is found in the writings of such 
authors as Bergson, William James, Samuel Alexander, and other 
contemporary philosophers. I simply want to try to help in clearing 
up what seems to me to be a sphere of very confused thinking. 

Before entering on the detail of this I want to make three intro- 
_ductory remarks. First, the concept of novelty in contemporary 
philosophy (except perhaps in Alexander) is part and parcel of a 
philosophical revolt against the overweening pretensions of sci- 
ence. Science finds, or used to find, the world completely governed 
by law. All events are reduced to cases of causal or functional 
determination. This means, it is alleged, that there can be no genu- 
ine novelty in the world. We shall have a mechanical universe, an 
eternal repetition of unalterable sequences, the everlasting turning 
of wheels upon wheels. All change is mere rearrangement of old 
elements in new patterns. The end is foreseeable in the beginning, 
is contained in the beginning. The universe cannot produce any- 
thing which was not implicitly present from the very beginning, 
that is, it cannot produce any novelty. The concept of novelty in 
philosophy is a revolt against this mechanical view of the world 
which is the product of science. 

Secondly, it is a revolt based upon an emotional revulsion. The 
philosophers of novelty dislike the scientific picture. They desire a 
world in which what they call genuine novelty shall be possible. 
And because they wish for such a world they attempt to prove that 
the world really is of this sort. I do not want to be considered here 
as making a cheap accusation of wishful thinking. Their objections 
may, for all I know, be philosophically justifiable. I merely wish 
that this background of emotional revulsion be noted. 

Thirdly, it is not altogether clear to me what these philosophers 
hope for from novelty. Evidently they consider that a universe 
with novelty in it is very desirable, that it is a fine and grand idea. 
And evidently they consider that a universe without novelty in it is 
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somehow a very poor affair. But why this is so is not self-evident. 
Novelty per se is not a good. That something is new does not seem 
to be in itself a rational recommendation of it. It may be something 
better or it may be something worse than what we already have. 
Of course one can understand that the possibility of novelty is also 
the possibility of improvement, and may therefore give hope. But 
it is also the possibility of greater anguish and darkness. And I can 
see no ground, inherent in the bare idea of novelty itself, for 
betting on the optimistic alternative. It is rational to wish for the 
better. But is it rational to wish for the new as such? I cannot rid 
my mind of the impression that these philosophers vaguely and 
absurdly suppose that novelty is something per se desirable. Is it 
possible that they are influenced by that thirst for change for its 
own sake, for excitement, for thrills and surprises, which is apt to 
consume men who have no serious purpose in their lives, men who 
in consequence suffer from ennui? To the man who is bored, any 
change appears a blessing. Why do these philosophers throw a 
halo round the concept of novelty? I ask the question and I leave 
it unanswered. 

These remarks are purely desultory. It is not my purpose to 
evaluate the concept of novelty. I shall not again raise the question 
whether it is rational to desire a world with novelty in it. I will 
assume, if you like, that it is rational, that novelty is a fine thing in 
itself. Henceforth I shall confine myself to analysis. But I could 
not refrain altogether from these human reflections. Now that I 
have got them off my chest I can proceed with my real task. 

I do not know who in our own time first emphasized the notion 
that novelty is a fundamental feature of the world-process, that it 
is one of the universal categories by which we are to understand 
our world. Perhaps it was Bergson. Emphasis upon it, at any rate, 
is comparatively modern; nor is this emphasis found widely in 
philosophical literature until about thirty or forty years ago. 

Now a new concept cannot be left simply suspended in mid air. 
It has to be linked up in some definite relations with all the other 
ideas which are already parts of our philosophies. It is here as it is 
with the process of introducing a new member into a club or a 
society of people. We have to see whether they harmonize. And 
much may depend upon the method of introduction. Now what the 
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philosophers of novelty have done, by way of introducing their 
new idea into the circle of what we may call respectable philo- 
sophical society, has been to seek to link it with some other philo- 
sophical idea which is already well known, and to get this other 
idea to introduce it into philosophical respectability. To perform 
this office three ideas have been successively chosen. These have 
been the concepts, respectively, of life, of indeterminism, and of 
emergence. The concept of novelty, being unable by itself to gain 
an entrance into philosophy, has sought to ally itself with one or 
other of these and to gain admittance through these alliances. I 
wish to study each of these three alliances in turn. 

It was, indeed, a fairly obvious proceeding to link the notion of 
novelty with the notion of life. For what the philosophers of novel- 
ty were seeking was a means of escape from the dull routine of a 
mechanical universe. Now mechanism and organism are opposites. 
They are the opposites of death and life. A mechanical universe, it 
seems, rules out the possibility of genuine novelty. A living uni- 
verse, perhaps, would admit its introduction. Life, perhaps, not 
being mechanical, might well produce, and keep on producing, new 
things. Accordingly, life is declared by Bergson to be the moving 
force of the cosmic process. This will ensure a universe with novel- 
ty in it. The creation of novelties seems to be a characteristic of 
life. If anyone doubts this let him be reminded of the amazing 
monsters which now, and in past time, have walked upon the earth 
or swum in the sea, and of the frightful freaks and abortions which 
are, from time to time, born into the world. Life is the very creator 
of novelties. Let our philosophy, then, declare that the universe is 
actuated by the force of life. We shall then have a universe pro- 
vided with a constant stream of novelties upon which to feed our 
emotions of surprise and wonder. This is the motivation of the 
doctrine of the élan vital. 

But the attempt to introduce the concept of novelty into philo- 
sophy by linking it with the concept of life cannot, without further 
help from the outside, succeed. By itself this alliance is insufficient 
to overthrow the philosophy of mechanism. Life, replies the 
mechanist, only seems to produce novelties, and to do unexpected 
and unpredictable things. It does not really do so. Monsters and 
freaks impress us, but there is nothing more really new in them 
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than in the strange shapes which mountains, clouds, or other inor- 
ganic products sometimes assume. The products of life seem un- 
predictable because the conditions which govern them are so com- 
plicated and subtle that prediction is, in our present state of 
knowledge, impracticable. The laws of eclipses of the sun and 
moon are now known. Before they were known an eclipse was 
unpredictable. The laws of life will some day be discovered. And 
then the phenomena of life will be predictable. Or at any rate there 
must be such laws, whether anyone ever discovers them or not. We 
must believe that whatever happens in the universe happens in 
accordance with law. And if life is governed by law at all, whether 
known or unknown, then it is reducible to regular causal sequences, 
and therefore to routine. So once again we shall have a universe in 
which there will be no novelty in the sense desired by Bergson and 
James. It should be noted that this argument is not the same as that 
which is commonly attributed to mechanistic biologists. It does not 
assert that the laws of life must in the end be reducible to the laws 
of chemistry or mechanics. That question is quite irrelevant to what 
we are discussing. The point is that if life is governed by any laws 
at all, even by special laws of its own which are admitted to be 
irreducible to lower laws, you will still have a deterministic routine 
which will exclude real novelty. If life is governed by law, then it 
is an affair of repeatable sequences, regularities, routine. Hence, 
even if life is the moving force of the whole cosmic process, yet if 
the operations of life are governed by law, then everything which 
happens in the universe wiil be theoretically predictable, and there 
will be no genuine novelty in the universe. Hence merely to ally 
the concept of novelty to that of life does not avail to make of 
novelty a philosophically tenable conception. 

For these reasons the philosophers of novelty have sought to 
find for their conception a second alliance, this time with the con- 
cept of indeterminism. Not that novelty will, in order to link itself 
with indeterminism, give up its alliance with life. Rather it will 
seek to retain both associations. In other words it will reject the 
argument that life, being governed by law, can yield no true novel- 
ty. Life, it will now be asserted, is not governed by law at all. Life 
is indeterministic. And therefore it may or will produce novelty. 
Accordingly both James and Bergson tend to deny that the world 
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is completely deterministic. Both introduce into their philosophies 
the concept of indeterminism. 

The next question we have to face, therefore, is this. Suppose we 
admit the validity of the concept of indeterminism. Suppose we 
admit that life is indeterministic. Suppose that we go even further, 
and admit that the universe at large—and not merely that part of it 
which is living—is in some radical and fundamental way indeter- 
ministic, will this really validate the concept of novelty? In fine, if 
the world is indeterministic, does this imply that the world will 
contain novelties ? 

We cannot proceed any further with our enquiries until we have 
attempted to give an answer to a question which, I hope, has been 
puzzling my readers for some time. This is the question, what is 
meant by the concept “novelty” ? What is the proper analysis of the 
concept? To give a complete and final analysis of it is a task which 
I shall not attempt to carry out. For I think that the matter can be 
sufficiently clarified for our purposes im this paper if I make a 
distinction between two possible senses of the word novelty. When 
we speak of novelty, I will say, we may be thinking either of 
absolute novelty, or of relative novelty. Suppose we have a causal 
sequence A ... B. Suppose the cause A is an explosion, and the 
effect B is my death. Now in one possible sense of the word there 
is present here the arising of novelty. For death is very unlike an 
explosion. The effect B is something which is different from, and 
very unlike, the cause A. Something new has therefore arisen, 
something, that is, which was not there before. In fact there must 
be something new coming into being in every case of change. 
Change implies that something comes into being which was not in 
being before. If what is red turns green, then the green is some- 
thing new. It is a novelty. But this kind of novelty is merely rela- 
tive. The new elements of such a situation are new in that situation 
and relatively to that situation. But they are not absolutely new 
entities in the universe, for they may have appeared in the universe 
millions of times before. This is the case with death and with the 
appearance of the color green. I would only call anything an abso- 
lute novelty if it were a phenomenon the like of which had never 
appeared before in the whole history of the universe. Suppose that 
up to the present time there never had existed anything green in 
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the universe, and that now suddenly something green should ap- 
pear. Then I should call green color an absolute novelty. Or sup- 
pose that there was a time, many millions of years 2go, when life 
first made its appearance in the world. Then life would have been 
at that time an absolute novelty in the universe. 

Now which kind of novelty is it that James and Bergson would 
have us believe in? I think it is quite obvious that what they are 
thinking of is what I have called absolute novelty. There would 
have been no point whatever in insisting that the world should 
contain relative novelty. For everyone who admits the existence of 
change would have to admit the existence of relative novelty. Only 
philosophers who deny the existence of change, the Eleatics for 
example, could possibly deny that relative novelty occurs in the 
world. Obviously what James and Bergson wanted was a universe 
which might from time to time throw up existences and experi- 
ences which should be utterly new. And it is evident that this is 
also what is meant by those emergent evolutionists who claim that 
emergence ensures novelty. In the system of Alexander, for 
example, the primitive stuff, space-time, suddenly gives rise to the 
secondary qualities of matter. Later on life emerges, and later 
still mind. These new qualities, or existents, are declared by 
Alexander to be novel precisely in the sense that they had never, 
until the. moment of their emergence, appeared in the universe 
before. Clearly then we are not concerned with mere relative 
novelty. And we may define the concept of novelty which we are 
discussing in this paper to mean the arising of something hitherto 
unknown in the history of the universe. I admit that this a very 
vague definition, and that all sorts of questions might be raised 
about it. But it is, I think, sufficiently clear for our purposes here. 

The question which we have to ask therefore is: Does inde- 
terminism imply, or even make possible, novelty in this sense of 
absolute novelty? Clearly James and Bergson thought it does. Now 
I take it that the notion of indeterminism might be explained in 
some such way as this. In a deterministic world every event will 
be completely determined by its causes, so that if A... B con- 
stitutes a causal sequence, then whenever A happens B will hap- 
pen, B and nothing else. But if there were a world in which A 
might sometimes be followed by B, sometimes by C, sometimes by 
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D, and so on, and in which absolutely no antecedent conditions 
existed to determine which of these events should follow A, such 
a world would be to that extent indeterministic. It is alleged, 
whether truly or not I do not know, that the sub-atomic world is, | 
in certain respects, like this. Given a certain set of circumstances 
X, then the electron may jump either to the right or to the left, 
and there is nothing in the antecedent set of circumstances X to 
determine which way it will jump. Let us assume for the sake of 
example that the world is, either in regard to the whole of it or 
in regard to some part of it, indeterministic, in this sort of sense. 
Then the question is, Will such indeterminism carry with it novelty 
of the kind demanded by James and Bergson? 

Let us revert to the example of the electron. Even if all the 
relevant antecedent circumstances are completely known, we are 
to assume, it is still uncertain whether the electron will jump to 
the left or to the right. It may be that for some reason or other 
I expect it to jump to the left. Actually it jumps to the right. Now 
where, I ask you, is the novelty? In what way is a jump to the 
right more intrinsically novel than a jump to the left? Has there 
been introduced into the world anything whatever, entity, quality, 
or experience, which has never occurred in the universe before? 
Obviously not. Objects moving right, left, and in all other direc- 
tions are perfectly familiar features of experience. There is noth- 
ing new in an object moving to the right. Of course, if we expected 
it to move to the left, then what has happened is something un- 
expected. But the unexpected is not the same as the new. An 
indeterministic world would no doubt be a world of constant sur- 
prises. But there is no guarantee that anything mew would ever 
arise in it. It might be the case, even in a completely indeter- 
ministic world, that nothing ever occurred except the same old 
experiences repeated ad infinitum, although these old experiences 
might keep turning up in the most unexpected places and times. 
No one would ever know what was going to happen next. But 
this would not imply that what was going to happen next would 
be scmething which never happened before. To argue in this way 
would be a complete non-sequitur. From the fact that I do not 
know what is going to happen tomorrow you cannot argue that 
something novel will occur. Clearly there is no necessary con- 
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nection whatever between the conception of indeterminism and 
the conception of novelty. 

The philosopher of novelty may, however—while admitting that 
indeterminism does not logically or necessarily imply novelty— 
suggest that at least it renders novelty possible. In a deterministic 
world, he may say, novelty is downright impossible. We know 
beforehand that it cannot occur. But in an indeterministic world, 
though we cannot be certain that there will be novelty, yet it is 
at least possible that there might be. And therefore it is desirable 
to believe in indeterminism if we want to believe in novelty. De- 
terminism rules out the possibility of novelty, while indeterminism 
does not. 

Unfortunately, however, this contrast between determinism as 
rendering novelty impossible and indeterminism as rendering it 
possible is quite false. For in point of fact novelty is just as much 
possible in a deterministic world as in an indeterministic one. This 
may be seen in two ways. First, suppose that in a completely 
deterministic world you have the following case. There exists in 
the sun a chemical element X, which does not exist anywhere else 
in the physical universe. And there exists in the star Canopus 
another chemical element Y which also is not duplicated anywhere 
else in the world. Owing to their spatial separation these two 
elements X and Y may have never in the whole history of the 
world come into chemical combination with one another. Now 
suppose that tomorrow they are brought together. They combine 
and form a compound substance which has never before existed 
in history. This will be a case of absolute novelty, and it will have 
occurred in a physical world governed by known chemical laws, 
in a universe wholly deterministic. Indeed without going so far 
afield as Canopus and the sun I see no reason to think it impossible 
that our earthly chemists do, or at least might, occasionally bring 
together and combine elements found on the earth which have 
never been combined in nature. In that case too we shall have 
absolute noveity combined with determinism. 

There is a second way in which the same point may be made. 
We find in such a system as that of Alexander an actual example 
of a philosophy which successfully and quite self-consistently com- 
bines determinism and novelty in the same world-picture. Alex- 
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ander’s universe is completely deterministic. And yet according 
to him novelty appears every time that what he calls a new 
“quality” emerges in the universe. For example, when the motions 
within space-time become sufficiently complex, the secondary quali- 
ties emerge and with them matter comes into existence. The 
emergence of matter was completely determined by the previous 
motions in space-time. And yet it was an absolute novelty in the 
universe. Again when the motions within the living organism 
become sufficiently complex, the quality of consciousness emerges. 
The sudden appearance of mind in the world is something utterly 
new, and yet it was completely determined by the previous motions 
in the nervous system of the organism. We see from these 
examples that novelty is quite compatible with determinism. And 
therefore it is false that novelty is any more possible in an inde- 
terministic world than it is in a deterministic one. 

The conclusion which I reach is that there is absolutely no con- 
nection whatever between the two concepts of novelty and inde- 
terminism. Indeterminism does not imply novelty. Novelty does 
not imply indeterminism, since it may occur in a deterministic 
world. Indeterminism does nothing to render novelty either pos- 
sible or probable. Thus the two concepts are entirely independent. 
The supposition of James and Bergson that they are connected is 
a sheer delusion. They are in no sense friends or natural allies. 
Hence the concept of novelty cannot be smuggled into polite 
philosophical society by pretending that it is a friend or relative 
of indeterminism. 

What is the source of this curious delusion on the part of James 
and Bergson? The explanation, I think, is as follows. What is 
introduced into the world by indeterminism is not novelty but— 
what is quite a different thing—unexpectedness. The difference 
between the two is this. Novelty, if there is such a thing, is an 
objective character of the world. If anything occurs which has 
never occurred before, then it is an objective fact that it never has 
occurred before. But unexpectedness is merely a subjective atti- 
tude of an observer’s mind. Now those who praise indeterminism 
in the belief that it will yield novelty are simply confusing un- 
expectedness with novelty. It is quite true that, in an indeter- 
ministic world, one would not know what to expect, and therefore 
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occurrences would be unexpected. And the philosophers of novelty 
have falsely concluded that the occurrences would therefore be 
novel. They have projected their subjective state of surprise at 
the unexpected upon the objective world and called it novelty. 
And the cause of this confusion seems to me to be one of the most 
elementary fallacies in logic, that, namely, of simply converting 
a universal affirmative proposition. All novel things are surprising. 
Therefore, it has been thought, all surprising things must be novel. 

The attempts to introduce the concept of novelty into philosophy 
by allying it first with the concept of life and then with that of 
indeterminism have thus proved to be failures. I pass now to the 
third concept with which it has been sought to ally it, namely that 
of emergence. And I shall take as my example of this the philoso- 
phy of Alexander. 

It will be remembered that, according to Alexander, the world 
is entirely deterministic. Everything that happens is determined 
by its antecedent conditions. But there are two possible cases. 
First, a set of conditions X and their resultant Y may both be on 
the same level of existence. In that case the resultant is predictable 
in terms of its conditions, and we have no novelty. Thus billiard 
balls impacting cause certain changes of motion. But the effect is 
entirely predictable and nothing radically new comes into existence. 
The cause is mechanical motion and the effect is mechanical mo- 
tion. But secondly the set of conditions X may be on one emergent 
level, the resultant Y may be on a higher level. If so we have a 
case of emergence, and also a case of novelty. Thus a set of 
motions in empty space-time has as its resultant the sudden ap- 
pearance of matter in the world. Matter has emerged, and matter 
is at the same time something completely new in the universe. 
Again, a set of motions in a living organism has as its resultant 
the emergence of consciousness which, when it first appears, is an 
absolute novelty. In this way the concept of novelty is linked with 
the concept of emergence. Emergence produces novelty. 

Now the idea of emergence is, as someone has pointed out, a 
development of Mill’s distinction between homopathic and hetero- 
pathic effects. A homopathic effect is one which is compounded 
out of its causes, and is predictable in terms of them. A hetero- 
pathic effect is one which is not. For example, if a billiard ball 
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strikes another similar ball, at a certain angle and with a given 
velocity, the resulting motions, directions, and velocities can be 
predicted. This is a homopathic effect. But if two colorless liquids 
are mixed in the laboratory, the mixture may turn suddenly deep 
blue. A blue liquid could not have been predicted as a resultant 
of two white liquids. This is therefore a heteropathic effect. The 
concept of the heteropathic effect is practically identical with the 
concept of emergence. In the impact of the billiard balls we have 
cause and effect on the same level, we have mere rearrangement 
of old elements in new patterns, we have predictability. In the blue 
liquid we have something new, something which could not be found 
in the two white liquids, something therefore which is unpre- 
dictable. 

_ But this distinction between heteropathic or emergent effects 
and homopathic or non-emergent effects is not tenable. Emer- 
gentists make the distinction twofold. They say (1) that non- 
emergent effects are predictable, emergent effects unpredictable. 
And they say (2) that emergent effects are novel, non-emergent 
effects non-novel. Neither of these contrasts can be maintained. 
First, as to predictability. The heteropathic effect, the blue liquid, 
it is said, could not be predicted from the two white liquids with- 
out experience. Once I have experienced the sequence I can, of 
course, predict its recurrence, relying on the uniformity of nature. 
But without experience I could never predict it. This is certainly 
quite true. But is it not equally true that, without experience of 
impacts, I could not predict the angles or velocities of the new 
motions of the billiard balls? Indeed I could not even predict that 
there would be any motions at all. When a moving billiard ball 
strikes a ball at rest, why should both not thereupon stand still? 
Or why should they not turn and go backwards upon their tracks? 
For the matter of that why should they not turn into watermelons, 
or disappear out of existence altogether? One can give no reason 
why they do what they do, or why they do not do any of these 
other strange things. One has to wait on experience to find out 
what will happen as the result of an impact just as much as to find 
out what will happen when one mixes two white liquids. Once we 
have experienced the sequence, in either case, then of course we 
can predict future sequences of the same kind upon the basis of 
the uniformity of nature. 
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I am, of course, merely repeating here considerations which 
have been familiar to everyone since the time of Hume. And it 
is accordingly unnecessary for me to elaborate them. It is only 
necessary to note that what Hume said really disposes of the 
alleged difference between emergent and non-emergent effects in 
the point of predictability. Both are equally predictable after ex- 
perience. Both are equally unpredictable before experience. 

I now turn to the second point of alleged distinction between 
them. Emergent effects are said to possess a novelty which is 
absent from non-emergent effects. This distinction is also un- 
tenable. The two white liquids become blue when mixed. The blue 
was not there before, it is said, and therefore this is something 
new. There is no novelty of this kind in the case of the impacting 
billiard balls. The cause in that case is motion, and the effect is 
also motion. Cause and effect are essentially alike. Nothing new 
enters upon the scene. 

But I cannot admit this contrast. In all cases of cause and effect 
there are points of difference between the cause and the effect, and 
also there are points of resemblance. The supposed distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of effect which we are discussing arises from 
arbitrarily ignoring the likenesses in one case and the unlikenesses 
in the other. In the case of the billiard balls we concentrate on the 
likenesses between cause and effect, ignoring the differences, and 
then declare that the effect entirely resembles the cause. In the 
case of the liquids we concentrate on a single point of unlikeness, 
that of color; we ignore the points of resemblance, and then de- 
clare that the effect is unlike the cause and that we have here a 
case of novelty. 

For consider. What is it that is unlike in the case of the liquids? 
Nothing except the color. All the other qualities in the cause and 
effect are the same. The cause, the unmixed liquids, has the quality 
of liquidity. So has the effect. The unmixed liquids have a certain 
volume and weight. The volume and weight of the mixture is 
merely the combined volumes and weights of its components. 
Nothing is changed except the color. Only one quality is different 
as between cause and effect, all the rest remaining the same. 

Now take the case of the billiard balls. It is true that there is 
a resemblance between cause and effect which is expressed by 
saying that both are motion. This corresponds to the resemblance 
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in the other example which was expressed by saying that both 
cause and effects are liquids. But the velocities of the two balls 
will be changed by the impact, and so also (in the majority of 
cases) will the direction of motion. In the case of the liquids we 
have a change of color. In the case of the billiard balls we have a 
change of velocities and direction. 

Now why is a change of color a novelty, and a change of velocity 
and direction not a novelty? Would it be rational to say that a 
change of color involves novelty, but that a change of smell does 
not? And can there be any more justification for saying that a 
new color is novel, but that a new velocity and direction are not? 
I cannot see the slightest justification for such a distinction in any 
of these cases. If I am right, this second distinction between 
emergent and non-emergent effects collapses as certainly as did 
the first. 

Why is it, then, that we all tend to think that there is some 
distinction? For I think it does seem to most of us that the case 
of the liquids is somehow unlike the case of the billiard balls. 
This is, I believe, a sheer illusion, and I account for it as follows. 
I suggest that what are called homopathic or non-emergent effects 
are simply those which are more common in our experience, more 
familiar, less surprising, less striking. The so-called heteropathic, 
or emergent, effects are those which are comparatively rare, so 
that when they do occur they seem more striking and unexpected, 
and so we get the impression that we are in the presence of some 
kind of novelty which is absent in the other cases. Every human 
being, even every savage, has experience of bodies impacting. The 
effects, therefore, are so familiar and expected that we think we 
could predict them and that there is no novelty in them. But the 
experience of the two white liquids becoming blue is a very rare 
experience in comparison with the other. In nature it is scarcely 
ever seen, but only in the laboratory. The savage has probably 
never seen it or anything like it. Even to the civilized man, unless 
he happens to be a chemist, it is a very odd and unusual experience. 
Most of us have seen it perhaps once or twice in our lives when 
we were schoolboys and spent our weekly hour of relaxation and 
amusement amid explosions and magical transformations in the 
‘stinks’ lab. Or perhaps we have only seen it when, as adults, 
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we have been shown, as gaping and astonished laymen, through 
a chemical laboratory. This effeet, then, is so unfamiliar, so strik- 
ing, that it arrests our attention. We fasten on this difference be- 
tween cause and effect and forget the similarities. This change of 
color has the quality of being surprising, unexpected. And as 
happened in the case of indeterminism, we confuse the unexpected 
with the novel. We think that this possesses a novelty which is 
lacking in the case of the impacting billiard balls. In short, the 
difference between the two kinds of causation, the emergent and 
the non-emergent, is not objective at all. It is subjective. It is a 
difference in our mental attitudes. 

I do not deny that absolute novelties may appear in the world. 
Life and mind were perhaps once such. If the concept of emergence 
is merely intended to draw attention to this fact, it is unobjection- 
able. But it is false in so far as it implies a radical distinction 
between emergent effects as novel and unpredictable and non- 
emergent effects as predictable and non-novel. Absolute novelty 
will arise whenever an event or entity appears which has never 
appeared before. And this may happen either as a so-called 
emergent effect or as a so-called non-emergent effect. On the first 
occasion on which life or mind appeared we should have absolute 
novelty. And this would ordinarily be classed as an emergent. 
But it is also true that on the first occasion on which a new velocity 
or direction of motion occurred we also have absolute novelty, 
although this would ordinarily be classed as a non-emergent effect. 
The only difference between these cases is that, for subjective 
reasons, the sudden appearance of life or mind in the world seems 
to us very striking and important, while the sudden appearance 
of a new velocity seems to us trivial and unimportant. Thus 
emergence seems to dwindle into unimportance as a philosophical 
concept. At any rate it ought to be clear by now—and this is my 
main point—that the concept of novelty has nothing to hope for 
from an alliance with the concept of emergence. We can admit 
the possible appearance of absolute novelties, such as life and 
mind, in the world without any theory of emergence at all. There- 
fore the theory of emergence does not really help the cause of 
those who are anxious for a universe in which novelty is possible. 

Nothing in this paper is to be construed as an attempt to show 
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that absolute novelty is impossible. On the contrary the result is 
the very opposite. The philosophers of novelty thought that they 
could not have novelty in the world unless they could prove either 
that life is the principle of things, or that the world is indeter- 
ministic, or that there is emergence. Our analysis has shown that 
none of these alliances and connections is essential to the idea 
of novelty, that it is dependent on none of these conditions. It can 
stand on its own feet. There seems no reason to doubt that abso- 
lute novelties do come into existence. Life and mind must, I 
suppose, have come into existence at some time. And even in the 
chemical laboratory I dare say it may be the case that new chemical 
compounds with new qualities sometimes make their appearance. 
And what I have attempted to show is that absolute novelty may 
exist whether the world is living or dead, whether it is deter- 
ministic or indeterministic, whether it is mechanical or organic, 
whether there is or is not such a thing as emergence. 

I said that I would not attempt to evaluate the concept of novelty. 
But I cannot refrain from pointing out that if our analysis is 
correct, it loses most of the significance which its authors attached 
to it. Just because it is consistent with almost any philosophy, with 
idealism or meterialism, with an organic philosophy or a me- 
chanical philosophy, with determinism or indeterminism, with a 
living world or a dead world, it is reduced, in my opinion, to a 
very low degree of importance. The philosophers of novelty 
thought that by means of their new conception they could relieve 
us of the crushing weight of a dead soulless mechanical universe. 
They could introduce us to a world instinct with poetry and life. 
This, I think, was their main object. But if I am right, they have 
failed in this aim. For even if there be novelty in the world, in 
spite of it the world may yet be nothing but a soulless machine. 
Of course I am not saying that it is so. That is not the point. For 
all I know the world may be alive, organic, creative, soulful, 
poetical, noble. But the concept of novelty does not help us to 
show that it is so. 


W. T. STACE 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION 


THE PRESENT SIGNIFICANCE OF ORIENTAL 
PHILOSOPHIES 


ie is a truism that our generation is living in a world which is, in 
an important respect, very different from any previous world— 
modern means of communication seem fair to annihilate spatial dif- 
ferences. The railroad and steamship, with their potentialities for dis- 
tributing books and persons, the airplane and radio, with their dis- 
semination of bombs and ideas, have made this world more of a unit 
than ever before, so that no part is any longer unimportant for prac- 
tical or ideological purposes. The next world war may break out in 
Esthonia or Somaliland. We have suddenly been confronted with the 
fact that the most distant place on the earth has become closer to us 
than the Paris of Descartes was to the Pisa of Galileo. 

As a consequence it is no longer adequate to study only the philoso- 
phies of one culture. The classic European and American philosophies 
developed almost entirely upon the basis of Greek and European 
thought, so that practically every feature taught in the study of phi- 
losophy in American schools is derived from American or European 
philosophies. Historically there have, however, been three centers of 
philosophic thought, not just one, corresponding to the three historic 
centers of higher civilization—Europe, India, and China. All these 
centers developed their own philosophies, each with individual empha- 
ses and characteristics—Europe with that of scientific detachment, 
India with that of religious dominance, and China with that of a 
political goal for all thinking. A century ago, our exclusive devotion 
to European philosophy might have been justified, for contacts with 
the other two centers of culture were so slight as to be almost neg- 
ligible. But today, when events in China are of crucial importance 
for the whole world, the non-European civilizations and their phi- 
losophies are located almost upon our back doorsteps, and we can no 
more treat them as negligible than we can treat our next-door neigh- 
bors thus. In the present condition of the world, it should then be 
considered just as reprehensible for a graduate student in philosophy 
to be ignorant of the Vedanta or Confucian philosophies as it is to 
be ignorant of Aristotle. In fact Aristotle is no closer to us today 
in time and space than is Confucius, and much less close than Shan- 
_kara. Of course Aristotle influenced the thought of Europe and 
America profoundly, while Confucius and Shankara had but little in- 
fluence here. But we are living in an age when European and Ameri- 
can thought is no longer the only significant current. Hindu and 
Chinese thought have become as practically important as that of 
America and Europe. In art, in political science, and in history, the 
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contributions of China and India are being eagerly studied. Chinese 
philosophy is now being studied in many outstanding American uni- 
versities in their departments of political science, when in the same 
universities little or no attention is being given to that subject in 
their departments of philosophy. Why should philosophy remain so 
little touched by the rapid currents of modern life? The philosophic 
thought of India and China has been far from insignificant. The in- 
fluence of these philosophies upon millions of people is quite sufficient 
to justify their study. Under modern circumstances, a school of phi- 
losophy which allows its students to graduate without an acquaintance 
with non-European philosophical thought is really an anachronism. 

The fact that there are now three important centers of philosophy, 
not merely one, sets the problem of this paper: what are the tasks 
a modern philosophy should undertake with regard to these non- 
European philosophies ? 

The first task is naturally that of searching through lain phi- 
losophies for new or previously unstressed concepts or solutions to 
philosophical problems. The larger the number of people and the more 
varied their backgrounds, the more likely that all the pertinent solu- 
tions to a problem will appear. In philosophy, the East does have im- 
portant contributions to make. In recent centuries the concept of 
divine immanence, the stimulus to which came from India, has revo- 
lutionized the philosophy of religion, and the end of its transforming 
power is still far from having been reached. American Transcen- 
dentalism owed much to Hindu philosophy. The philosophers of the 
enlightenment, especially the continental philosophers, eagerly studied 
what they could find of Chinese philosophy, even though it came to 
them in an imperfect and garbled form. Only a few years ago there 
was announced a very persuasive solution to the body-mind prob- 
lem, which is not to be found in any European treatment of the prob- 
lem, and which came directly from the Hindu Sankhya philosophy. 
If oriental philosophies have something new to offer in such a thor- 
oughly worked problem, how many other contributions may not be 
expected from a careful study,of these philosophies ! 

In the second place, the philosophies of oriental peoples can be 
used to interpret these people to us. Today as never before, the his- 
tory of philosophy is being studied, not as a compendium of the 
eternally valid solutions to certain philosophical problems, or as the 
necessary dialectic in the development of thought, but as an account 
of the changes in human thinking. As such, the philosophy of a civili- 
zation is the indispensable key to the understanding of its literature, 
its art, and its political and social developments. But an account of 
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the development of thought that neglects or slights the thought of 
oriental peoples, who comprise roughly two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation, is totally inadequate in modern times. 

Indeed an adequate understanding of modern international develop- 
ments, especially in oriental countries, is impossible without an un- 
derstanding of oriental philosophies. Gandhi and his non-codperation 
movement, which proved so powerful in India and was possibly the 
parent of the sit-down strike in this country, are incomprehensible 
without an understanding of the Jain concept of ahimsa. (One of 
Gandhi’s parents was a Jain, and he was influenced in his childhood 
by Jain teachings.) China, which has almost always been governed 
by its most educated people, has been profoundly influenced by its 
philosophers. In the September issue of Asia, Mrs. Sun Yat-sen, the 
widow of the man who is acclaimed as the father of the Chinese revo- 
lution, in discussing the condition of her country, traces it back to 
the classic Chinese philosophies. She goes so far as to say that if Lao- 
tzu in the fifth century B.c. had not been so vigorous in his condem- 
nation of the soldier and warlike occupations, China would be in a 
far less perilous condition today. The Chinese situation has long been 
‘making’ the front pages of our newspapers, yet how many American 
undergraduates have an understanding of Lao-tzu and can read events 
in China in terms of this pertinent Chinese philosophy? One of the 
best-sellers in recent years has been a book by Lin Yu-t’ang, My 
Country and Its People—it is a thinly veiled journalistic account of 
Chinese philosophies and their effect upon the Chinese people. Its 
eager reception in this country shows that intelligent Americans will 
welcome oriental philosophy when its practical significance is made 
plain. Philosophers have allowed journalists to get ahead of them in 
dealing with what is esséntially a philosophical problem. 

It is objected that the study of these philosophies is impossible or 
dificult without a knowledge of the languages concerned. But that 
is a scholarly matter, and scholarly difficulties should not be insuper- 
able to scholars. Philosophers eagerly study the Greek language in 
order to understand the treasures of Greek philosophies; Sanskrit 
is said to be not very much more difficuit than Greek. It is merely 
less commonly studied. Classical Chinese is admittedly a difficult lan- 
guage; but its difficulty comes largely from the fact that there are 
as yet no adequate dictionaries or grammatical handbooks for that 
language. It is only recently, under the impact of European influence, 
that the Chinese have even commenced to see the need for adequate 
dictionaries or handbooks to their own language. Yet classical Chinese 
is essentially a simple language; without any conjugation or inflec- 
tion whatsoever and with a word-order much like that of English, its 
chief difficulty lies in the circumstance that the reader is expected to 
be highly intelligent and to be able to supply much that is only implied. 
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Not enough is expressed in plain words, so that prejudiced persons 
easily misinterpret crucial passages. But such difficulties are surely 
not insuperable to an unbiased scholarship. At the half-dozen centers 
in this country where instruction in the Chinese language has recently 
become available, American undergraduates have shown a decided in- 
terest in and readiness to take up the study of that language, even 
though such study offers no economic advantage. If it were made 
plain that a career was open to an intelligent student of philosophy who 
could use Chinese or Sanskrit, America would soon have the corps of 
Chinese and Sanskrit scholars needed to provide the necessary scho- 
larly interpretation of oriental philosophies. Our country already pos- 
sesses at Washington one of the greatest Chinese libraries anywhere 
in the world. When Greek, German, and French are studied for the 
philosophical treasures to be found in those languages, other languages 
should be no obstacle to scholars. 

In the third place, the systematic and scientific study of oriental 
philosophies offers an opportunity to study by the comparative method 
the genesis and development of philosophy in general and its various 
features. China, in which the early documents of philosophers have 
largely been preserved, offers a special opportunity for this sort of 
study. Chinese philosophies arose at about the same time as those of 
the Greeks; but China, unlike Greece, was isolated by its geographical 
boundaries from the rest of the world. Not until the first century ap. 
did China come into contact with any non-Chinese philosophical 
thought, and this thought, that of Buddhism, did not influence the 
intelligent people of China for some centuries. Meanwhile Chinese 
philosophy had gone through much the same development as that of 
Greece—first a number of brilliant and original thinkers appeared, 
then their thought hardened into the doctrines of a set of schools, and 
finally the philosophical impulse decayed, while one dogmatic school 
eclipsed the others. Chinese philosophies faced many of the same 
problems as did the Greeks, and exhibited many of the same charac- 
teristics as Greek thought. Yet there were significant differences. 

For example, Chinese philosophy did not attempt to be systematic, 
in the sense that Greek thought attempted a rounded account of the 
world. While the Chinese discovered some elements of a logic, and a 
logical scheme that hints at the syllogism, yet no formal logic appeared, 
even though the logically self-consistent or inconsistent features of a 
philosophy were appreciated and urged. This very interesting phe- 
nomenon naturally raises the problem, What were the features to be 
found in the Greek situation and absent in the Chinese situation that 
brought about this significant difference in the two philosophies? It 
has been suggested that this difference arose from the fact that by 
accident mathematics never became popular in China. The Greek 
intellectuals of Socrates’ time spent many leisure hours working out 
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geometrical problems, so that in the Meno he is naturally represented 
as using a geometrical problem to illustrate the maieutic method. 
While China had a mathematics, and the complicated problems of the 
calendar were dealt with effectively, yet mathematics remained the 
esoteric pursuit of the few, and never caught the imagination of 
educated men generally, as in Greece. Geometry naturally falls into 


- the form of a system, and geometrical reasoning sets a standard of 


exactness and compulsiveness to which forensic reasoning (the parent 
of formal logic) endeavors to conform. Both geometry and Aris- 
totelian logic are deductive in their nature. Hence it is argued that 
the occurrence of a formal logic and of systems of philosophy are 
due to the accidental circumstance that the Greeks, who developed 
them, were vitally interested in geometry.? 

The further consequence has been drawn that philosophical devel- 
opment is profoundly influenced by the dominant and best-developed 
science of the time. In China the dominant interest of intelligent 
persons was political, so that philosophy came to have as its goal 
the discovery of the ideal political constitution. Even Taoism, the 
quietistic philosophy of recluses, was consequently found to have 
laissez-faire political implications. Because of this intense attention to 
political science, the Chinese, through their philosophy and educa- 
tion, solved the problem of securing a good government much better 
than any other ancient or medieval civilization did, and China has 
frequently been ruled by philosopher-kings. In ancient Europe, where 
the best-developed science was geometry, philosophy became deductive 
in its character; while in modern Europe, when the best-developed 
science has been the inductive science of physics, philosophy has also 
been largely inductive. Thus a comparative study of oriental philo- 
sophies yields principles that are highly important in understanding 
our own philosophy and its development. In this fashion the study 
of oriental philosophies can be used to generate a new discipline, com- 
parative philosophy, the pursuit of which should yield highly significant 
results. 

In these three ways the study of non-European philosophies can be 
of important service to our age: in discovering new or previously 
unstressed philosophical concepts, in interpreting oriental peoples and 
their ways of thinking to our own people, and in the new field of com- 
parative philosophy. If the study of oriental philosophies can be of 
service in these ways, it surely ought not to be neglected by any 
school of philosophy. 


Homer H. Duss 
University 


*“The Failure of the Chinese to Produce Philosophical Systems”, by H. 
H. Dubs, T’oung Pao, Jan. 1929, pp. 96-109. 
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BEAUTY AND USE: A PRAGMATIC INTERPRETATION 


I 


MONG the consequences of the scientific point of view and the 
industrial revolution is the religion of Beauty. This began to 
manifest itself as a cult about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Men had been devotees of art and beauty before that time, 
but never so entirely in and for themselves. Aesthetic values were 
significant as signs and portents of other, ‘higher’, values, usually 
identified with divinity or some other metaphysical ultimate, such as 
‘the One’. Thus, the arts were treated as utilities, secondary, deriva- 
tive and dependent, instruments of annunciation and revelation, not 
absolutes announced and revealed. And in the great tradition of phi- 
losophic thinking they tended to remain so. Plato’s aesthetic absolutism 
was not carried over by the neo-Platonists, and the tripartite division of 
the realm of values into the True, the Good and the Beautiful was not 
an equal one, Beauty being usually subordinated to one or both of 
the others. Its status was none the less metaphysical, and its réle 
was determined by dialectical necessity rather than by empirical 
observation. Not the experience of men with works of art, only the 
pattern of a metaphysical system determined Beauty’s place. Em- 
pirical observations there were, and some of them acute, but they 
signified far more as illustrations of an a priori principle than as 
samples of aesthetic reality. Even after Baumgarten and the 
eighteenth-century psychologies of taste, the metaphysical infection 
debilitated the observations. And to this very day the laboratory, with 
its clocking and graphing of perceptions of shapes and colors and 
sounds, treats them in vacuo, after the manner of metaphysical abso- 
lutes, without regard to the living situations in which art occurs and 
beauty and ugliness take place. 

For a recognition of these one must turn to history and biography. 
They show works of art and philosophies of beauty as events in the 
lives of men and peoples. Like all such events, they occur as reactions 
to specific personal and social situations which have become difficult 
and problematical. They are endeavors to overcome the difficulty, to 
solve the problem. As such they must succeed or fail, survive or 
perish. The purpose of the artist is not beauty, not ugliness. It is a 
manifold in which a few motives are: release from tension; the 
resolution of conflicts; the communication of feelings, ideas, attitudes; 
the winning of wealth or fame, or love. ... Nor do the artists’ publics 
concern themselves especially with the beauty or ugliness which absorbs 
the metaphysician. Pictures, poems, plays, music, motion-pictures sig- 
nify to them as consumers in the same manner as they signify to 
artists as producers. They constitute events in the consumers’ bio- 
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graphies, satisfying various needs, modifying various situations in 
various ways. These ways are not only manifold. They are conflicting. 
The works of art operate not only to resolve and to integrate; they 
may at the same time generate disorder and problems. 

The clash of the schools of art, the quarrels and the shoutings of 
the critics, the un-unifiable diversities of taste attest this situation. 
It would be difficult to find a single work of art which has not been 
appraised as both beautiful and ugly at the same time, or beautiful at 
one time and ugly at another and vice versa. Beauty and ugliness 
discover themselves not as independent essences come down from on 
high or up from below, nor as identifiable qualities which can be 
isolated and examined like the painter’s pigments or the poet’s words; 
beauty and ugliness discover themselves as relations between the ob- 
jects to which they are attributed and those who make the attributions. 
On the record of the history of the arts, they may be described as 
external relations which men enter into and pass out of as they enter 
into or pass out of a room. 

Such relations cannot be frequently established nor long sustained. 
The rareness and intermittency of ‘aesthetic experience’, in which 
they are dominant, is due to this peculiar transitive immediacy. Beauty 
may be the most fundamental of all values, but is also the most volatile 
and perishable. Its recurrence, its fixing and validation are conditioned 
upon the use of its object. Indeed, it may be said that beauty arises 
out of use and subsides into use. In the world of plants and animals 
it is secondary to sexuality and a tool of reproduction. In the human 
record the work of art appears in the first instance as an accessory 
to nutrition and reproduction and combat. It incarnates and makes 
visible the powers unseen that man imagines and fears and seeks the 
favor of; religion is inconceivable without art, and it is not for nothing 
that the function of religion has been described as ‘the conservation 
of values’. When religion, retreating before its competitor, science, 
moved from the center to the periphery of life, art became an institu- 
tion of civilization on its own account. Its themes became secular and 
personal, its methods and techniques as important as its themes, and 
it took on responsibility for the ideas set forth as well as for the 
symbols in which it set them forth. Then, despite the emotional hold- 
over from the lapsed past, other and unforeseen things—such as the 
performances of impressionists and cubists and futurists—became the 
objects of beauty; and these things derived from the science and in- 
dustry, which are pre-eminently the weapons of struggle and the 
instruments of survival in the modern world. 

And not only do the old arts find new methods, new themes, new 
forms, such as are observable in impressionism and all the subsequent 
schools of painting and sculpture and poetry; new arts emerge out of 
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the new tools and materials, arts like photography, the motion-picture, 
the talkie. It is well known that their competition willy-nilly sucks 
the artistic talent of the world into their service. With the new arts 
have come new standards, new methods, new preferences, establish- 
ing new fields for beauty, transvaluing old ones, throwing all the old 
judgments into confusion. Those that persist, persist because they 
have won contemporary relevancy and acquired new meanings; or 
because an old mood has not quite lapsed; or because they are in- 
culcated by institutional discipline and the coercions of authority. 
Sometimes all three causes contribute to their survival, sometimes 
only one. Take the case of two well-known literary collections—the 
works of Shakespeare and the sacred Scriptures. Both have had a 
variegated history and dramatic changes of status in the world of 
aesthetic judgment. They have been up and they have been down. It is 
worth while inquiring how they would have been regarded as works 
of art and fields of beauty if they had been left on their own to the 
chance encounters of direct experience; if the one had not been sus- 
tained by the iterated glorification of generations of teachers, using 
the bard’s plays as themes for examination; if the other had not been 
sanctified by the terrifically powerful ecclesiastical establishment, whose 
authority was beyond question. Who reads the Scriptures now that 
doesn’t have to, either because he has been habituated to their reading 
as to smoking tobacco or because reading them is an activity useful 
toward expanding and securing his existence? And how many, who 
have learned Shakespeare in the schools and continue to iterate the 
schoolroom judgment of him, read him for any other reason? No, the 
repristination of these collections as aesthetic experiences depends on 
their fitting into the changing scene; on their relevancy to new imple- 
ments, new struggles, new purposes; on the degree in which their 
intrinsic immediate content can be compenetrated with instrumental 
values; in a word, on their suffusion with use. Beauty ever postulates 
use and supervenes upon it. When the dawnmen drew the reindeer 
and the aurochs in the caves of Altamira, they either did so to mani- 
pulate an event, to control the lifegiving herds whose movements 
meant survival or oblivion, or to find easement from the pressure of 
feeling by the expression of memories. When the Africans or the 
Indians dance—as Greeks and Hebrews danced before them—it is 
not only to enjoy activity yielding freedom and fulfilment; it is as 
well to ensure victory in battle, good repute in the village, an un- 
troubled heart or clear-seeing head, a great bag in the hunt, a rich 
crop in the tillage. “Drawing and dancing and painting and playing 
and singing”, I have written elsewhere, “were first actions taken in 
order that we might eat and drink and fight and breed. To no small 
degree they are still such, but more and more it becomes true that 
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we eat and drink and fight and love in order that we may draw and 
dance and paint and sing.” Ends and means change places and come 
together, each in the other like the years of a life, or the notes of a 
tune, so that in the manifold of a personal existence or a national 
spirit, one cannot be separated from the other without destroying 
both. Almost it might be said, Beauty is use, use beauty; that is all 
we know or need to know. 


II 


Those who hold another view, insisting on the sheer intrinsicality of 
beauty and the unvarying immediacy of aesthetic experience, do so 
partly because they are deluded by the philosophic tradition, partly 
because they identify the distinctions of analysis in discourse with the 
confluences of the subject of discourse. There is a sense in which 
every instant in a stretch of experience is immediate. Equally with 
every meaningless presentation, every mediation, every symbol, every 
meaning presents to experience an instant aspect, a present surface, 
singular, definite, directly apprehended. Analysis isolates this presence 
for discourse, and identifies it as the aesthetic essence. But if the 
isolation in discourse is a prolongation of an actual isolation in the 
bulk of experience, no object could fail to be an aesthetic object and 
no experience an aesthetic experience. Existence would be beatitude 
and not adjustment, consciousness would be passive contemplation 
and not active response, and the diversification of art from the rest 
of life would lapse. 

That this is not the case is enough to signalize the fact that the 
identification of beauty with intrinsic value only is due to an error 
of reference, involving a static illusion, Even so subtle and persuasive 
a philosopher of time and change as M. Henri Bergson is a victim 
of this error and this illusion. Those of us who take time and change 
empirically enough recognize that no experience whatsoever exhibits 
in fact the instancy which analysis ascribes to it. It sprouts out of a 
past which, however, it may vary from it, it prolongs; and buds into 
a future which prolongs it. Aesthetic experience, like every other, is a 
stretch of time, a quantum of duration. This quantum is an act of 
perception developing as a process of adjustment. Its felt beginning 
is a rise above a threshold of consciousness. Its growth and develop- 
ment consist in exploratory movements of the relevant organs of 
perception under stimulation from the ‘aesthetic object’. These move- 
ments serve as the dominant instruments of adjustment. If their 
activity prospers, if it is not blocked or frustrated, a growing syn- 
aesthesia, synergy and synchrony become manifest; the activity irra- 
diates the whole personality ; it orchestrates all other interests, wishes, 
impulses and memories to itself, even antagonistic ones. These com- 
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penetrate in a developing climax, the high point of which we con- 
ventionally identify as the aesthetic experience. And unless this hap- 
pens, no aesthetic experience takes place. If the opposite happens, 
we speak of ugliness. 

Analytically, happening of the first type is what gives the primary 
meaning to the expression, use. It is the orchestrated response of the 
varied and often conflicting ideomotor sets of a living person to some 
identified external or internal stimulus, such that the feeling of life 
and freedom is enhanced, the aesthetic object, or work of art, acting 
as an intensifier and liberator of otherwise repressed, inhibited or 
obstructed vital processes. 

But this primary and enduring significance of use occurs in a 
context of social institutions such as industry, finance, religion, science, 
government, education, war. Each unit of this context is an asso- 
ciational elaboration of devices designed to prolong the biological 
processes of breathing, eating, drinking, mating, fighting, sheltering, 
manipulating and to enchannel and reshape the action-patterns of our 
animal separateness from one another into the human configurations 
of our civilized association with one another. That is, each is an in- 
strumentality to enhance and liberate personal existence, and the entire 
institutional complex enters, in part directly and in the main repre- 
sentatively and symbolically, into the funded mentality of even the 
most brutalized individual growing up in our civilization. Each is in 
its own way an accumulation, summation and refinement of conse- 
quences in the processes of history or biography; that is, a compene- 
tration and sublimation of uses. One or another cannot fail to be 
compounded into the realization of any object called beautiful, and 
thus to count as an agency in developing and sustaining the full flow 
of feeling and the sentiment of satisfaction which distinguish other- 
wise identical experiences as ‘aesthetic’ as against ‘intellectual’ or 
‘practical’, 

Which institutional complex, or which item of any complex, is com- 
pounded, in any individual case, therefore in any real instance, is a 
matter of luck and circumstance. But in the case of a community, 
specific individual differences tend to nullify each other; what is 
common and confluent tends to become conventional and to present 
itself as folkways and mores. These folkways and mores then work 
as a frame of reference for aesthetic judgments, bringing it about 
that an expression such as ‘Madonna’, with its context of meanings, 
institutional and personal, plays a far greater réle in the composition 
of an aesthetic experience than the most excellent achievement of the 
painter’s art. What else but analogous confluences maintain the dis- 
tinction between, let us say, an archaeological museum and a garbage- 
dump? In themselves, what are archaeological objects but the present 
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existence of the material residue, of the excrement, the waste, the 
ruins, the garbage of the past? How many European generations lived 
and labored in the presence of the relics of antiquity and saw in 
them nothing save brute stuff to stop holes with or lay sewers? What 
transformed these relics from garbage into art if not the suffusion of 
their immediacy by a context of historical meanings presently valuable 
for the intensification and liberation of personal consciousness? Their 
conjugation with this use was the postulate on which was established— 
or if you prefer, re-established—the notion of their beauty as a con- 
vention of the mentality of cultured Europeans. And is not our own 
generation now projecting the living pattern of that past by doing 
with our steamcars, automobiles, airplanes and the like what our 
forebears had done with the gods and goddesses and temples of the 
ancients? Thrown on the garbage-heap because they had been super- 
seded, as instruments of a living function, by others held fitter and 
to be preferred, they are transferred to the museum to serve as 
symbols of the development of this function. Their past use is their 
present meaning, and in hoc signo they are lifted from the status of 
refuse in a junk-pile to that of a significant form for contemplation 


_in a museum, It renders then aesthetically significant. 


And what else is being done with the sketches, the cartoons, the 
experiments and the mere atelier products of master painters, as their 
authentic works become scarcer? The garbage-heap becomes a 
treasure-house, the dump a holy place, and objects that had hitherto 
not received a second glance glorified as avatars of beauty. Is not then 
the consequence natural, that beauty should have as little to do with 
fine art as with any other, that it should be an external relation super- 
vening on use and merging into use? If it is true that existence is a 
flux and consciousness a stream, it is also true that the distinctions we 
make between immediacy and the immediate are functional and not 
constitutive; that they are made ad hoc, distinctions of movement 
within ‘movement; distinctions of phase and tempo, of movements we 
seek to accelerate and alter and movements we seek to accent and 
prolong. But, however else they are distinguished, both mediate and 
immediate movements are consequential emergences of events whose 
successive phases either conflict, diverge and cut each other off, or 
compound and compenetrate. The marks of beauty in any experience 
are the synergy and synchrony of the manifold potentially conflicting 
and centrifugal movements which together give the feel and form 
personality. The object, whatever it may be, in whose presence these 
exist we call beautiful. Use is the function of the object in the process 


of synergation and synchronization. Whether as release and gratifica- 


tion of reflex biological drives, unintended and unintentional, or as the 
volitional employment of instrumentalities to gain foreseen satisfac- 
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tions, use is a transition from a terminus a quo to a terminus ad quem, 
in which consequences compenetrate and accumulate. When a free 
flow of feeling and a sentiment of satisfaction become functions of 
such accumulation and compenetration, beauty has arrived, to stay 
its brief moment, and lapse. To revise the adaptation of Keats’ great 
line toward perhaps greater precision, we might say: Beauty is accom- 
plished use; use is beauty in the making. That makings fail, that 
accomplishments lapse, is that in the nature of things to which the 


persistent efforts of men to make and accomplish are the responses, . 


Perhaps the symbol of all art and all civilization is Sisyphus, ever- 
lastingly rerolling his stone up this everlasting hill. 
H. M. Kaien 

Tue New Scxoot ror Soctat 


THE CALCULUS OF PROPOSITIONS AND 
SELF-CONTRADICTION* 


HE critics of my Theory of Logic have taken exception to the 

view, although I am not the only one to hold it, that self- 
contradiction, #.e., a conjunction of two contradictory propositions, is 
not a proposition and is to be rejected not because it is false but be- 
cause it is insignificant or meaningless. One of their criticisms I 
refuse to take as an objection because it is merely a consideration of 
expediency. They use Godel’s result, that in a consistent system of 
logic there are propositions which are irresolvable (neither demon- 
strable nor refutable) by a finite procedure, to show that on my view 
there would be no finite criterion of significance for these propositions. 
So there would not be; but, if we can put up with the non-existence 
of a universal criterion for truth, I cannot see why we should expect 
the decision of significance to be always feasible. At any rate the 
difficulty of the decision-problem should not be the main concern of my 
critics, since they argue with regard to the Calculus of unanalysed 
propositions, where inconsistency can be established either by the 
truth-table or by some technical device of the postulational method.’ 
The point of their argument is simply this: if we accept the interpre- 
tation of the Calculus given in Section A of Principia Mathematica, 


* Since I wrote this article two years ago I have found that my main ob- 
jection against self-contradictory propositions, that they cannot form unified 
meanings, is invalid. Contradictions are conjunctions, and a conjunction need 
not be a fusion of the meanings of its constituents; if the conjunction ‘To- 
day is Monday and 2 + 2 = 4’ is acceptable, one cannot denounce contradic- 
tion as propositions on the ground that they are not unified in meaning. 
Nevertheless to treat contradictions as propositions may be wrong for some 
other reason; a possibility which, I hope, justifies the publication of this 


ft. 
PPE. §3 of Grundlagen der Mathematik, von D. Hilbert und P. Bernays. 
Berlin: Verlag von Julius Springer, 1934. 
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certain expressions must be interpreted as self-contradictory propo- 
sitions.2 More particularly, these expressions can be obtained either by 
substitution or by transformation of truth-functions. For example, by 
substitution one derives from ‘p’ the self-contradictory expression 
‘q.~q; and if the former is a symbol for a proposition, so should be 
the latter. Again, by a well-known transformation one derives from 
‘pv ~p’ the Principle of Contradiction ‘~ (p.~p)’, in which the self- 
contradictory expression ‘p.~p’ is prefixed by the curl (‘it is false 
that’); and therefore, since nothing but a proposition can be false, 
must symbolize a proposition. Such examples are taken as conclusive 
evidence for the assertion that if the variables of the Calculus, i.e., the 
symbols ‘p’, ‘g’, etc., symbolize propositions, there must exist proposi- 
tions which are self-contradictory.® 

But although I should grant that the variables of the Calculus are 
symbols of propositions, I think the issue depends on the more or 
less arbitrary interpretation of the function of symbolization. In 
order to make my own position explicit I introduce the following 
Rules of interpretation of variables, in which a distinction is made 
between symbolization by ambiguous denotation or representation and 
symbolization by ambiguous description: 

R.I. Logical variables which occur in isolation, i.e., which are not 
preceded or followed by a logical constant, are interpreted as usual, 
viz., as ambiguously denoting propositions. 

For example, the symbol ‘p’ denotes the meaning of ‘The earth is 
round’ or of any other significant sentence in the sense that any of 
these meanings (propositions) can be assigned to p as its value. 

R.II. Logical variables which occur in context, i.e., preceded or 
followed by a logical constant, are interpreted as ambiguous definite 
descriptions of propositions, i.e. expressions of the form ‘the so-and-so’. 

Let the expression be ‘~p’. The usual interpretation is ‘It is false 
that p’. For example, if the value assigned to p is The earth is flat,. 
the expression becomes ‘It is false that the earth is flat’. According 
to RII, the interpretation is “The proposition expressed by ‘p’ is 
false”, where p in single inverted commas ambiguously denotes any 
sentence. When is given the same value as above, the new reading 

* Recently some logicians have interpreted the Calculus as sentential rather 

propositional. But this interpretation is a result of a deliberate dis- 
regard of the nature of propositions as distinct from sentences and, there- 
fore, of the problem of self-contradictory propositions. 

*Contrary to some of my critics, reductio ad absurdum does not involve 
the use of self-contradictory propositions ; in its simplest form it is a method 
of proving some proposition ‘p’ by proving that ‘~ p > p’; and, of course, 
the latter expression is not a contradiction. Another objection, which to 
my mind has no force, is the observation that if there were no self-contra- 
dictory propositions, the principles of logic would have no contradictories 


and therefore would not be propositions. But the assumption that every 
Proposition must have a contradictory is a sheer dogma. 
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of the expression is: “The proposition expressed by ‘The earth is 
fla? is false” .5* 

It should be observed that since any truth-function (or compound 
proposition) in the Calculus is substitutable for a single logical 
variable, R.I and R.II become automatically rules for the former when 
the phrase ‘Logical variables’ in their statement is replaced by the 
phrase ‘Truth-functions’. Thus the expression ‘~)p’ denotes a proposi- 
tion (although its component p is merely descriptive) because it 


occurs in isolation. But the same expression within the scope of a 


larger one, such as ‘¢g V~p’ becomes a description. Hence ‘q V ~p’ is 
not to be read “Either the proposition expressed by ‘g’ is true or the 
proposition expressed by ‘p’ is false” but “Either the proposition ex- 
pressed by ‘q’ or the proposition expressed by ‘~?’ is true”. 

It is easy to show now that the expression ‘p.~)p’, which is admittedly 
indispensable in the Calculus, is not a self-contradictory form. For 
in accordance with R.I and R.II it can be read “‘The propositions 
expressed by ‘p’ and ‘~p’ are both true”, a reading which gives, of 
course, a false but significant information about two contradictory 
propositions. Since it is false, one can write down the Principle of 
Contradiction ‘~(p.~p)’; but instead of reading “It is false that the 
propositions expressed by ‘p’ and ‘~)’ are both true”, one must read 
it as “The proposition expressed by ‘p.~p’ is false”. 

The proposed interpretation does not affect the actual procedure 
of deriving theorems from the postulates, with the exception of sub- 
stitution, which cannot be carried out informally, as an actual replace- 
ment of one proposition by another, but must be regulated by explicit 
rules. But the requirement for the formulation of rules of substitu- 
tion has been already recognized in any case in logical works posterior 
to the Principia. The only point bearing on substitution which needs 
to be mentioned in the present connection is that whenever ‘q’ is to be 
substituted for ‘p’ which occurs in a context, the substitution is car- 
ried out as if it were a replacement of one proposition by another, 
whereas in reality it is a replacement of one symbol by another, both 
to be interpreted as describing rather than denoting propositions.® 


*T use throughout “the proposition expressed by ‘p’” or “the proposition 
‘p’” as abbreviations for “the proposition expressed by the sentence ‘p’.” 

*For example in the work by Hilbert and Bernays referred to in a 
previous footnote. 

* Substitution is said to be of symbols rather than of ambiguous descrip- 
tions in order to avoid a possible objection that a description is an in- 
complete symbol and cannot be operated upon as if it were an isolatable 
entity. Since descriptions are analysed in the Principia in terms of variables 
x, y, etc., of the functional calculus, one might think that the propo: 
interpretation involves the difficulty of analysing a simpler calculus by 
means of a more complex. The answer to this is that, however the inter- 

retation of a given system is to be analysed itself when symbolized, as an 
interpretation it is not an analysis. Furthermore, it is possible to hold that 
there are ultimate descriptions (not to be analysed in terms of variables) 
and that the expression “the proposition ‘p’” is one of them. 
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Although the manner of interpreting a Calculus is within a certain 
limit. an arbitrary matter, the present attempt is if anything more 
natural than the usual one, for at least three reasons. 

(1) As a general rule the elements of a mathematical system are dif- 
ferent in nature from its postulates and theorems. A propositional 
calculus in its usual interpretation forms an exception. But this 
anomaly is remedied when the elements are taken to be descriptions, 
while the postulates and theorems remain, of course, propositions. 
(2) It would seem that any proposition contains an assertive element, 
or what I call a claim to truth. Should this be granted, the usual 
interpretation meets a considerable difficulty in giving an account 
of the constituents of a truth-function. For example, in ‘p>q’, the 
constituents on either side of the ‘horse-shoe’ are supposed to be en- 
tertained tentatively rather than asserted, but this is incompatible with 
the significance of ‘p’ and ‘g’ as ‘self-assertive’ propositions. On the 
other hand, when the symbols ‘pf’ and ‘gq’ stand for descriptions, the 
assertive element belongs to the whole implication but not to its 
constituents. The whole implication can be read thus: “the proposi- 
tion expressed by ‘p’ would imply the proposition expressed by ‘gq’ ”. 
(3) The main defect of the usual interpretation consists of the 
clumsy complications depending on the theory of types. Since the 
propositional symbols are not confined to some single order of proposi- 
tions, each truth-function has endless ‘replicas’ on the various levels 
of the hierarchy of types. Accordingly, there is no such thing as the 
Principle of the Excluded Middle for all propositions, but there are 
as many such Principles as there are orders. Instead of ‘p V~p’ for 
any proposition, there is ‘p, V ~p,’ for propositions of the first order, 
‘’,V ~p, for propositions of the second order, and so forth ad 
infinitum. No such undesirable multiplication of principles and 
theorems occurs when the constituents of expressions such as ‘pV ~?’ 
are interpreted as the descriptions, “the proposition expressed by ‘p’” 
and “the proposition expressed by ‘~p’”; for these ambiguous de- 
scriptions do not reflect the type differences of the propositions de- 
scribed. Hence by means of the new interpretation the principles 
of logic are allowed to enjoy, as they should, generality which is 
unrestricted by consideration of orders.” 

A. P. UsHENKO 


PRINCETON UNIvzRSITY 


*Cf. W. E. Johnson, Logic, I, Ch. i, and my Theory of Logic, Ch. ii. 

"Earlier attempts (such as the one in Symbolic Logic by C. I. Lewis and 
C. H. Langford) to divorce the principles of logic as unrestricted by order 
from contingent propositions seem to overlook that, whenever the principles 
occur in context together with some contingent propositions, there must be 
an adjustment of type among them. Thus the freedom of the principles from 
the hierarchy of orders is, so to speak, merely platonic. For example, given 
the expression ‘p > [(¢q V ~ q) its constituent ~ (in the 
usual interpretation) is not the universal Principle of the Excluded Middle, 
but must belong to the order of the contingent constituents ‘p’ and ‘m’. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Social Thought from Lore to Science 1: A History and Interpreta- 
tion of Man’s Ideas About Life With His Fellows. II: Sociological 
Trends Throughout the World. By Harry ELMER Barnes and 
Howarp Becker. Boston, D. C. Heath and Company 1938. Pp. xxiv, 
1-790, Ixxxiv; viii, 791-1178, Ixxxviii. 

These two volumes under review will for a long while to come 
stay as a landmark of comprehensive, encyclopedic erudition in the 
field of social and sociological thought. It stands to reason, as the 
introductory note has it, that this thesaurus is “the most thorough 
presentation of the subject that has been made in any language”. An 
immense and kaleidoscopic panorama is unrolled of man’s desperate 
efforts to reach clarity about himself and his relationship to his fel- 
lowmen: a never ending epopee, an Odyssey without happy ending, 
full of tension, suspension, with the human mind as the adventurous 
hero. Stock is taken of human wandering in the labyrinth of thought, 
of man’s unending strife to find a thread leading from darkness to light. 
Whether that history is indeed a testimony of man’s apparent inability 
or unwillingness to get along with his fellowmen—of “man’s inhuman- 
ity to man”—or rather of his ability on that score, a kind of su- 
pererogatory work he could afford, may be left unsettled at this 
juncture. One would like, however, to get a hint of what in the 
authors’ mind is the social or sociological function of sociological 
thought altogether, if any. Is ‘thought’ in the broadest sense of the 
term a channel to divert social passions, an anodyne, as it were, or, 
on the contrary, a stimulant to violent action, to outdo the futility 
of mere thought to solve any problem? Is social thought, viewed 
over a period, more like a brake or like an accelerator to social action? 
And what is this mapping out and surveying of an immense continent 
of thought for, if it is not merely for the joy of carrying together 
erratic blocks to be built up into a structure? 

Questions like these suggest themselves to the reader who is anxious 
to reach a plank for his drifting along on the rough sea of contem- 
porary life. It would be unfair, however, to lay the blame for the 
omission on the authors while we are confronted with a common 
characteristic of our period. In passing it may be noted that the 
seemingly clear-cut answer offered to such puzzling issues by what 
is termed the sociology of knowledge (Wissens-Soziologie) is too 
sweeping. 

Anyway social thought accompanies social life as its shadow, or 
maybe as its polar star, as the by-product of social life or as its 


‘entelechy’. 
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It is technically impossible and would be presumptuous on the part 
of the reviewer to attempt to convey in a brief way an impression 
of the copiousness of topics and authors discussed in these two volumes, 
or to haggle about details (however great the temptation may be). 
What reasonably can be done is to explain and annotate the under- 
lying epistemological principles, and the method of exposition fol- 
lowed by the authors, and to venture a few comments here and there. 
The reader is bound to carry along, as it were, his own kaleidoscope 
in order to organize, according to his capacity for apprehension and 
unification, the mosaics into a plastic, structural whole and to be on 
the alert lest he lose the thread of his argument. With slight varia- 
tion a famous dictum of Ranke (quoted by the authors I 767) could 
be applied to demarcate the method observed in these two volumes: 
“Every epoch is in direct communion with”’—the writers. It is but 
natural that any such circumstantial and extensive report must needs 
become “an intellectual kodak fiend”. 

The first volume comprises in 790 odd pages, with plenty of notes 
as supplement, the history of social thought from lore to science. 
While social thought is inseparable from social life, the modes of 
expression of thought vary until the fateful juncture in the develop- 
ment of western mankind was reached when ‘science’ cropped up 
and the prevalent mode of expressing a thought became standardized. 
For science in the sense of western civilization is, as it were, the 
overalls versatile mind is clad in. There are many conceptions of 
science, and the authors offer their own (I 781-782), in order to 
demonstrate that “cyclical theories are perhaps the most scientific of 
all types of historical sociology”. Without expatiating on this at large 
it is sufficient to note that ‘science’ is taken in the Germanic sense of 
the term (Wissenschaft) and to signify “any system, rationally com- 
municable, of secular analysis of a determinate body of empirical 
data, subjective or objective”. Lore, on the other hand, is to designate 
pre-scientific social thought, thought prior to its casting in the scientific 
mould. This concept of lore “carries always sacred connotations”, 
an “emotional halo”, an aura of the ineffable; and might without 
distortion be identified with what is ordinarily termed metaphysical 
thought, which may be either pre-scientific or post-scientific. 

At any rate science is essentially characterized by its worldliness, 
being equivalent to secularization of the process as well as the sub- 
stance of knowing, while lore is in last analysis a theological concept. 
‘From sacred to secular’ is likely to be a fitting paraphrase of the 
subject dealt with in the first volume. Yet it would be erroneous to 
imagine that modern science is exempt from any emotional ingredient. 
It indulges or rather revels in the cult of disenchantment or disillu- 
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sionment, which is after all a very definite positive attitude. 

For the purpose of demarcation, and as long as no evaluation is 
attached thereto, the distinction between lore and science is sufficient. 
Otherwise—that is to say, if this were to be a treatise on the logic 
and epistemology of the sciences dealing with the phenomenon of 
civilization—many issues would spring to mind, and the cutting of 
the Gordian knot would not solve the problems involved. Even so 
the dichotomy does not hold in many instances and leaves us often 
in the lurch. For example, is economic determinism to be classified 
as belonging to lore or to science? Or what are we to do about myth 
and mythical thinking; what is the explanatory value of myths within 
the realm of scientific thought? Hence it seems that the divorce be- 
tween lore and science is but conditional, a decree nisi, and that the 
sources of human knowledge in the field of social thought are more 
numerous and various than the authors apparently are ready to 
suppose. 

Thus Volume I brings forward primarily “a history of numerous 
types of thought from which, as it were, a social essence can be dis- 
tilled: only in its final stages does this first division deal directly with 
the more systematic and precise methods of studying human conduct” 
(viii). It is quite evident that the sources of information available will 
differ in accordance with lore and scientific thought respectively. The 
source-material for scientific thought in this field is mainly (not 
exclusively though) written and printed word, which, being bookish 
thought, is typically self-explanatory. Lore, on the other hand, must 
be artfully interpreted, and even divined like archaeological remnants. 
Lore is indeed, comparatively speaking, the archaeology of thought. 
But even this distinction is but relative. For, in the first place, the 
authors are aware themselves that “lores of many kinds still plague us 
here and there”. Further and more important, do we have any way of 
knowing whether social life is shaped overwhelmingly by lore or by 
science, even in these days? Which one is definitely the propelling 
force? And where does lore end and science begin? The imprint of 
scientific social thought, or analytical discursive reasoning, that is, 
with an ever open door toward reflective scepticism, is apt to be over- 
rated. Men seem to be prompted by examples and patterns rather than 
by argument and advocacy. The ferment of mysticism seems to be 
indispensable for making the social dough rise. Scientific, discursive 
thought is like dancing on the rope if not juggling with eggs, while 
common man reveals his descent by nothing more than his monkey-like 
studiousness of imitation and eagerness for taking intellectual short- 
cuts. It stands to reason that fanciful, rhapsodic thinking will, for 
good and evil, stay with us indefinitely alongside scientific reasoning. 
Immersed in the ocean of popular emotions, mental inertia, briefly of 
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lore, the islets of scientific social thought will emerge like remnants 
of a submarine continent. To put it pointedly, what Plato, Aristotle or 
any other taught about the social fabric is nearer to our comprehension 
than the contemporary mass-mind, which is at any time a mattoid. 

What is, then, the range and scope of scientific social thought? To 
whom does it make an appeal in its strictness as well as in its diluted 
and obliterated form? What proportion of the population of any 
modern country is within reach, how many or few are destined to 
become potential adepts of any serious social philosophy? No illusions 
should be entertained on that score. To the multitude scientific social 
thought is Greek even more than mass-mind is to the scientific student, 
a secret book sealed with seven seals, or a mystery-ship to decoy the 
simpleton ; and the social scholar is ordained to be a crier in the desert. 

While the distinction between lore and strict science should not be 
pressed too hard, the term ‘social’ in connection with thought should 
be interpreted long-heartedly, especially in the early chapters of Vol- 
ume I, The authors attempt “to sort out from the mass of mores, 
proverbs, sacred writings, and discourses on what would now be called 
ethics, politics, economics, history, geography or biology, those portions 
which deal with general modes of social conduct that underlie the more 
specific expressions. That is to say, we hold that the contributions of 
many thinkers to general social thought are separable from their ethical, 
theological, or political contributions, and we attempt to separate them 
and set them forth here.” 

The admissibility of the procedure as suggested will not be disputed, 
the less so as the authors are aware themselves of the limitations set to 
their method. In the interest of lucidity it would, however, be desirable 
to clear up whether they are dealing with social conduct, that is, social 
action, or social thought, which is not necessarily conducive to social 
action unless social thought is itself taken as one of the modes of social 
action. However, in this case one runs into an intellectual thicket, which 
has been avoided, e.g., by Max Weber’s definition and descriptions of 
social action. 

Moreover, to distill patterns of social thought from indiscriminate 
sources of information and to crystallize them into modern categories 
is certainly permissible and legitimate. By this way it might be found 
out what Homer or the Edda have contributed to social thought. It 
should, however, be made plain that a procedure like that is highly 
artificial, that old wine is poured into new bottles, and that to dis- 
entangle one special field such as social thought from the contamination 
with what is labelled today as morals; politics, history, etc., may be, 
under the aspect of strict science, perfectly legitimate, and yet mars 
that which, under the aspect of life, is the main characteristic of socio- 
historic reality. 
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Quite legitimately the authors emphasize the fundamental and helpful 
distinction between State and Society laid down by St. Simon, taken 
over by Comte, and elaborated by L. v. Stein and historians such as 
Poehlman and others—a distinction which has been generally accepted 
except perhaps in the United States. They treat, however, but inci- 
dentally the other distinction between community or communion and 
society (in Volume II). 

It can fairly be argued that the logical and methodological framework 
of the first volume has a distinct smack of Germanic social philosophy, 
The main concepts, the fundamental notions concerning social science, 
and many other tenets, might be taken from German Geisteswissen- 
schaft. This holds true also for their ready, perhaps too ready, ac- 
ceptance of the most recent contribution of German students to social 
philosophy, namely Wissenssoziologie (“the substantive sociology of 
knowledge”), that match of refined environmentalism and bashful 
economic determinism, a theory which made such inroad in America 
and has apparently taken American philosophy by storm and yet may 
turn out an ephemeral aberration. 

The proper aim of the authors themselves is revealed towards the 
close of Volume I (chapter xx). What they are driving at is the 
“prospects for sound historical sociology”. Historical sociology can be 
paraphrased as the attempt to provide a scientific, that is realistic and 
empirical, foundation of socio-historic reality, which is exactly one of 
the foremost concerns of Geisteswissenschaft. With the distinction 
however, that while German Geisteswissenschaft (after the pattern of 
Dilthey and others) has no faith in Philosophy of History and Positivist 
(French) Sociology conceived as basic social sciences, the author: of 
this work seem to believe in the possibility of universal, ecumenical 
social science (termed historical sociology), which is to answer ques- 
tions like those listed on p. 743: (1) What was the earliest condition 
of mankind, and how was that condition altered? (2) What has been 
the general trend of the whole process of social development? (3) By 
what sequences or stages have the various branches of the human race 
arrived at their present states of social organization? (4) Are there 
really cycles in social affairs which when discovered will demonstrate 
the truth of the maxim that “History repeats itself” ? 

The mode of exposition in Volume II, which deals with “Sociological 
trends throughout the world”, differs from that of Volume I in 
more than one respect. It appears that the same line cannot be main- 
tained. While the first Volume is comparable to a guidebook to the 
treasures of a museum, the second is like a catalogue of a modern 
mail-order house. Accordingly the method pursued in the first volume 
claims to be a combination “of the historical and wissenssoziologischen 
mode of exposition with the topical”. An effort is made, first, “to 
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present the general social and cultural situations with which the social 
thought of each of the periods described is related. There then follows 
a sketch of the development of social thought in the particular era 
under discussion, and in many cases there is added to this an intensive 
study of the most characteristic social-theoretical problem of the age” 
(ix-x). 

However, it is but on the surface that the second volume, as the 
authors argue, deals with a simpler subject. The simplicity is sur- 
reptitiously obtained and verbal merely. The term ‘sociological’ is apt 
to conceal inherent difficulties when an attempt is made to bring the 
disjecta membra of present-day thought into any semblance of a 
system. We are confronted with an embarras de richesse, with more 
wealth of material than one knows how to deal with. It would be 
unfair to reproach the authors for that deficiency. Rather it is indicative 
of the contemporary disintegration of social thought, of the wholesale 
disorganization of the spiritual unity of western civilization. Catholicity 
in the field of study of History and Society is no more. Intellectual 
autarchy was established long before it enwrapped the material world. 
The term ‘sociological’ has become a slogan apt to patch up the rift 
and to feign the appearance of semi-encyclopedic knowledge. It is like 
grandmother’s patch-bag, put in the attic of mind and called forth in 
any intellectual emergency. 

Sociology is defined (xi) as being “the social science that provides 
the basic generalizations upon which its sister specialisms erect their 
imposing structure”. It is at the same time “the basic social science” 
and yet “merely a specialism coérdinate with other specialisms”. The 
upshot of the matter seems to be the fallacious Comtian conception of 
sociology as the basic science of mind, or the foundation of “the moral 
sciences” in J. S. Mill’s terminology. 

Thus, using sociology as a drawer, the authors “try to indicate what 
seems to us the desirable course of theoretical development if sociclogy 
is adequately to fulfill its function as ‘the grammar of the social 
sciences’, but we cannot and do not ignore lines of growth that do not 
agree with our prepossessions”. No secret is revealed when one pre- 
sumes that sociology—especially in this country—has not met those 
lofty expectations and that it has rather turned into an anticlimax. 
That the authors would be the first to concede this much, their exposi- 
tions about the essence and necessity of historical sociology are a full 
proof. 

However, the impasse caused by the cleavage of scientific thought, 
alluded to above and reminiscent of religious schism, that alignment of 
thought according to national individualities, should not be exag- 


_ gerated. For, all apparent splits notwithstanding, the same problems 


engage students in all civilized countries, and there is still some sort 
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of “lingua franca”; it is only that the realm of civilization is rapidly 
shrinking in these days, while the vernacular becomes ever more 
specialized. No doubt the universe of civilization is in a process of 
shrinking; previous partners have become outsiders, with all the 
implications thereof. This phenomenon we are witnessing makes things 
easier for the student to some extent, for it enables him to confine his 
painstaking efforts and to reduce the mental firmament that calls for 
attention and perception. Plenty of bunkum can be thrown overboard; 
a lot of plainly dishonest intellectual and emotional rubbish may be 
ignored or despised; and intellectual probity is allowed once again to ~ 
concentrate on what is honestly conceived and worth knowing. Mob- 
lore ought to be quarantined, and straightforward thought is still the 
best means available for immunizing purposes. 

It is a merit of this extensive work that it does justice to many a 
neglected or ignored author, such as the grandiose Ibn-Khaldoun, whose 
Prolegomena are, alas, available only in a French translation which 
appeared in 1863, is inaccessible to the common reader, and—what is 
worse—is utterly inadequate. It is pleasant, too, that they pay due 
appreciation to such pioneering works as Arnold J. Toynbee’s A Study 
in History and Alfred Weber’s Kultursoziologie. 

The student must be grateful also to the publisher (D. C. Heath 
and Company), or whoever made the publication possible, of a work 
which, while by its very nature it cannot rely on attracting wide cir- 
culation, is eminently fit material to be discussed in graduate courses 
and seminaries. 


ARTHUR SALZ 
State UNIVERSITY 


Types of Religious Philosophy. By Epw1n Artuur Burtt. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1938. Pp. xii, 512. 


Professor Burtt has written a timely book. Not only so, he has also 
succeeded admirably in the task which he set for himself. His purpose 
is to clarify and present impartially the respective positions of several 
types of religious philosophy which have bodies of organized adherents, 
and also of several philosophers whose views have commanded atten- 
tion although these have not resulted in the formation of churches. 
The principle of selection has been to treat the main points of view 
which now compete for acceptance among Western thinkers. This re- 
sults in something like a middle course between a study of all great re- 
ligions, on the one hand, and a study of all great philosophies of re- 
ligion, on the other. It does not consider Buddhism; it omits Hegel. The 
author admits ground for differences of opinion as to the precise selec- 
tion, even within the limits as so defined. For one, I should have been 
glad to see more attention given to the mystic type, ai.d to the views of 
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James in the Varieties of Religious Experience, although justice is 
done to The Will to Believe. Hegel’s conception of religion as truth, as 
disclosed in feeling and imagination, might also perhaps have been 
included as a correlate to Kant’s religion of the moral will and 
Schleiermacher’s of feeling. But an author has a right to write his 
own book. 

The types of Christian religious philosophy selected for extended 
exposition are Catholicism, Orthodox Protestantism or Fundamental- 
ism, and Modernism or Liberalism. In the bodies which are represented 
in these types, religion is primary; its philosophy secondary. The types 
of religious philosophy selected which are associated rather with 
philosophers than with any Christian organization are Religion of 
Science (Spinoza, some moderns), Agnosticism (Hume, Mill, Huxley), 
Ethical Idealism (Kant, Adler). Humanism—or perhaps humanisms, 
for besides certain basic agreements there are fairly pronounced dif- 
ferences in certain points—is related to both types. For some humanists 
are such because they consider the humanist position as the logical 
development in the gradual Protestant evolution under the scientific 
and social influences of today, while others have no ties to historic 
Christianity but are influenced by philosophy and at the same time 
concerned with the moral and social problems of contemporary life. 

I have called Professor Burtt’s book timely, because religion in 
America, at any rate, is undergoing processes of change which are 
confusing in their effect not only for those who, as young people in 
college and university, may be considering their own future attitude 
toward religion, but even for many in pulpits and pews who do not 
feel sure just what they are entitled to believe. Aside from the external 
competitors for the interests of both old and young, both cultural and 
recreational, the internal conflicts more or less clearly felt between a 
historic even if not highly conservative faith and the scientific spirit 
of the age, with its expanded physical universe and its historical 
criticism of the documents of Christian sources, are serious. Many 
would like to know just what the respective principles of Christian or 
non-Christian religious beliefs are, before deciding whether to commit 
themselves or hold aloof. And religious teachers should welcome the 
means for understanding the situation which confronts them. 

Two points may be noted as to the method of treatment. The first is 
that the several philosophies are considered as wholes, as contrasted 
with a plan which would separate out from the various systems their 
doctrines concerning, say, God, salvation, the future life, and range 
these for comparative study under their appropriate captions. This is on 
the ground that beliefs on these various points are not in their appeal 
independent, but tend to form more or less consistent systems in which 
one belief strengthens another. There is no doubt, in my opinion, that 
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this is sound; a query whether the general principle of rendering the 
consideration concrete might be carried further will be raised later. 
The second point as to method of treatment is the plan to secure 
objective and impartial presentation of the respective systems. A 
philosopher, as such, is supposed to be an impartial seeker for truth, 
but we all know well that we prefer to state our positions for ourselves 
and in our own words. For the purpose of comparative consideration, 
however, there are difficulties in having each philosophy represented 
by its own champion. The champions are likely to prefer to contend, 
each on his own field of battle, and it is not always possible to hold the 
discussion to the point. Professor Burtt’s plan is to ensure at the very 
least a negative impartiality by consistently refusing to offer his own 
opinions, even as to the soundness of arguments. And positively, he 
aims to be not only impartially fair but even generously sympathetic. 
The fact that Catholicism is the one influential standpoint in Western 
religious philosophy through which the author has not himself passed 
is an asset, and he has taken means to protect his statements from error 
in the case of Catholic beliefs. At the close of each chapter is a table 
of the major disputed assumptions of the position treated. Objections 
to arguments are presented, but not from the author’s own logical 
criteria or metaphysical principles or religious tradition. The objections 
are those that some other philosophy has urged. 

In the space accorded respectively to the several types presented 
Modernism, Humanism, and Catholicism lead, and in that order. Cathol- 
icism merits its allotment because of its comprehensive system and its 
thoroughly reasoned arguments for the existence of God. Its philoso- 
phers were building a case for a new religion and felt that they must lay 
broad foundations, even though they found materials in a Judaean 
religion and in Graeco-Roman ideas and institutions. That they built a 
strong system is attested by the strength of Catholicism, not only in the 
Old World but in the changed environment of the New. The Protestant 
Reformers changed little in the distinctly philosophical principles of 
its theology. Professor Burtt singles out the demand for liberty as the 
vital ferment, succeeded after a considerable period by a temper of 
tolerance. The demand for liberty did not stop with the separation from 
Rome, but continued in the formation of a multitude of denominations 
which in their turn differed not so much in fundamental philosophy as 
in forms of church government or modes of baptism. However, since 
the subsidence of the original movement of the Reformation, relatively 
few Catholics have become Protestants, and few Protestants have 
returned to Catholicism. Racial, economic, political, and social factors 
have formed stronger barriers than strictly philosophical differences— 
unless the term ‘philosophical’ is taken in a broader sense than is 
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ordinarily recognized in the qualified phrase, “religious philosophy”. 

The changes within Protestantism from orthodoxy or fundamental- 
ism toward modernism or humanism are doubtless largely due to 
philosophy, if this be taken to include the scientific spirit and method. 
Professor Burtt justly considers that for most of his readers the 
problems raised by these tendencies are likely to have greatest interest. 
Earlier movements away from strict orthodoxy, such as Unitarianism, 
did not notably affect the strength of the larger Protestant bodies out- 
side of Eastern Massachusetts. The present modernist and humanist 
tendencies are more widely pervasive. They are due, not to the influence 
of one or of a few persuasive leaders, or to any emotional appeal, but 
to the general progress of the scientific spirit, and in particular to the 
doctrine of evolution, the enormous expansion of the universe in both 
time and space, the historical criticism of the Christian scriptures, and 
the changes in social and economic conditions. Modernist tendencies do 
not express themselves by the formation of a new religious organiza- 
tion. They are found in all the larger denominations. The central 
principle of modernism was represented in Schleiermacher’s emphasis 
upon religious experience as the starting point and ultimate test of 
religious doctrine. In this he was in accord with the empirical method. 
Modern writers would not limit this experience to the feeling of 
“absolute dependence”. The need of integrating “impulses, emotions, 
sentiments, interests, ideas into a coherent and effective unity” is one 
formulation of what is considered to be the essence of religious need. 
Christian people have found this need satisfied through commitment to 
the ideals for which Christianity has historically stood and especially 
through personal loyalty to its founder. Miracles are not essential. No 
discovery in the realm of physical science can disturb a faith so 
centered. 

If modernism is a religious philosophy which combines historical 
Christianity with empirical method, humanism is more nearly a philo- 
sophy without historical background. Its adherents are, Professor Burtt 
finds, either those who would carry still farther the scientific attitude 
by eliminating all supernatural conceptions, or those who are motived 
purely by moral and social interests and are outside the Christian 
tradition. Probably the division between modernists and humanists is 
largely dependent on the strength of attachment and weight given to 
past experience as revealing the deeper life and higher reaches of the 
spirit. The humanist cherishes the same social ends as the modernist, 
but feels freer if he detaches himself from historic associations. In 
some cases he is critical of the Christian historical personalities. Three 
types of humanism are noted: the poetic humanism of Santayana, the 
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realistic humanism of communism, the pragmatic humanism of Profes- 
sor Dewey. Some would discard entirely the term ‘God’. Professor 
Dewey would not hesitate to use it to signify the active relation between 
ideal and actual; to emphasize that ideals are not mere fancies, but 
have root and support in Nature and society. A supplementary chapter 
outlines the religious philosophies of several individual philosophers 
who do not fit easily into the general classification. Those selected are 
James, Hocking, Alexander, Whitehead, and Bergson. The New 
Supernaturalism of Barth, the New Scepticism of Krutch, the Natural- 
istic Theism of Wieman, the New Nationalism of Hauer also receive 
brief mention. A concluding chapter singles out five major problems 
which stand out as foci, about which conflicting opinions present them- 
selves for comparative critical review. But here too the author preserves 
his impartial attitude. His aim is not to convert but to clarify. 
Many questions are inevitably raised by the reading of Professor 
Burtt’s excellent survey and analyses of leading religious philosophies. 
Is the tendency exemplified in modernism, and still more completely in 
humanism, likely to continue to what some regard as its logical limit 
—the elimination of all religious imagery and personal devotion to 
the founder of Christianity? If so will the springs of moral enthusiasm 
and social endeavor continue to flow? Will young people respond to 
the impersonal standards and ideals as in times past they have been 
obedient to a heavenly vision or listened to a serious call? But these 
questions are not for a book-reviewer to answer. Another query is per- 
haps more pertinent. Would it be desirable in such a survey to go 
farther in the effort to be concrete, by considering not only the impor- 
tant doctrines of the systems as interconnected, but also certain other 
factors which go to make up the total appeal of, say, Catholicism, or 
fundamentalism, or modernism? Very likely Professor Burtt might 
answer: “That would require a volume of at least double the size of 
this, and might also confuse issues rather than clarify them. I have 
aimed to clarify the intellectual issues.” So I say again, an author is 
entitled to write his own book, and doubly so if he writes a good one. 
J. H. Turts 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Nature and Mind. Selected essays of Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. x + 509. 


This substantial and attractive volume represents a, tribute of high 
respect and deep appreciation paid to Professor Woodbridge. For, as 
its Foreword states, it was “by publishing and presenting to him this 
collection of his essays” that Amherst College, The University of 
Minnesota, and Columbia University celebrated “the seventieth birth- 
day of their son and intellectual leader”; and the selection of essays 
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from the whole body of articles and books that appeared from the pen 
of Professor Woodbridge during the years from 1894 to 1936, and 
that are included in the bibliography printed in the present volume, 
was made “by a small group of his former students who in this work 
merely represent the whole company of those who have enjoyed his 
teaching and who have long wished to publish and to own his essays”. 
Through their labors these students have usefully served many others 
who desire a convenient contact with a rarely cultivated and profound 
philosophical mind, capable of expressing itself in speech always dis- 
tinctive and refined, and on occasion allusive as well as temptingly 
elusive. 

The selections offered are thirty-seven in number: “Confessions” 
(reprinted from Contemporary American Philosophy), followed by 
nineteen on the subject of “Metaphysics and Logic”, twelve dealing 
with “Consciousness and Cognition”, and five “Addresses”. Within 
each of the three groups the selections are arranged according to the 
chronology of their original appearance—an arrangement which should 
cause no confusion on the part of readers inasmuch as the early 
philosophic outlook of Professor Woodbridge underwent no basic 
transformation. As an indication of this outlook and of the contents 
of the various essays we quote as follows: “The principle of realism 
seems so important to me for metaphysics and philosophy that I have 
been more busy with championing it than with developing it. Yet to 
keep insisting on it seems worth while. It helps me not to wish to be 
deceived. If this world were explained as so many of us philosophers 
try to explain it, it wouldn’t be this world at all. It may cry for an 
explanation, but a metaphysician in his wish not to be deceived will 
set that down as one interesting fact about it. ... The cry is essential 
to what existence is. Nature has generated and supports it... . To 
find it first and fundamentally something else is to acknowledge oneself 
a selective realist rather than a realist in principle and to have chosen 
one instance of the natural kinesis instead of the character of them 
all.... This is but saying again that existence is what it reveals itself 
to be to a seeker, without addition or subtraction. .. . It is the seeking 
of what existence reveals that defines the unity in existence and dis- 
covers the manifoldness of its revelations” (10 f.). “There must, 
consequently, be room in one’s metaphysics for anything that may 
happen” (6). “I would make this the first step in metaphysics—the 
recognition that existence is primarily what it is and can neither be 
explained nor explained away” (7). “Guided by the philosophy of 
naturalism we have incorporated man wholly within nature. . . . The 
world in which he lives is controlled not only by physical and chemical 
laws, it is controlled also by logical, moral and spiritual laws... . 


Nature must be so arranged and ordered that the spiritual life of man 
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is not alien to her. The nature of man and the nature of nature co- 
incide” (257 f.). Nature “exists as something to be experienced in 
order to discover the possibilities its existence offers. .. . [It] is nota 
creation, but the challenge and the opportunity to create” (258). 
“Science asks for the laws of existence and discovers them by ex- 
periment. Metaphysics asks for the nature of reality and discovers it 
by definition” (40 f.). “An inquiry concerning the nature of reality 
appears to be an inquiry whose results are to be expressed in terms 
such as individuality, continuity, purpose, potentiality, and chance” 
(53). “In evolution there is no mind as an end-term whose relations 
eventuate in consciousness” (332). Consciousness may be understood, 
not through a genetic approach, but by a study of “facts, as they are 
given, untransformed by any assumption” (331), by an “inquiry into 
its nature as an existing concrete situation” (337); and this leads to 
the conclusion that consciousness is not an end-term but a relation— 
the relation, very specifically, of meaning. “The peculiar form of con- 
nection or continuity which consciousness constitutes between objects 
does not affect their nature, but simply makes them known or knowable, 
and known with all their variety of distinctions from a thing to a 
thought” (311). “What philosophy and science both need to recognize 
is that not only are actualities real, but possibilities are real also. And 
it belongs to the idea of a possibility that, however real it may be, it 
may never become actual in the sphere of concrete experience. .. . We 
read in their history how man’s possibilities have been revealed to 
him, how he has been inspired and helped toward their attainment. In 
such ministry morality and religion have found their proper function” 
(303). What has won men to Jesus has been their discernment in Him 
of “what their moral and spiritual possibilities are” (305). 

With exceptional skill and suggestiveness the various essays glean 
lessons from very diverse systems of philosophy, though particular use 
is made and indebtedness is acknowledged to Aristotle, Spinoza and 
Locke, as well as to Santayana. It is scarcely conceivable that idealists, 
pragmatists, or critical realists, or that devotees of epistemology or of 
supernature, will not experience uneasiness in the presence of Profes- 
sor Woodbridge’s discussions, particularly if they seek to emulate him 
as regards deference to actual concrete experience and thoughtfulness 
in discovering its nature and its implications; on the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether any of them will find in the present volume power 
sufficient unto their philosophical salvation rather than a stimulus for 
a further examination and debate of fundamental issues. 


Epwarp L. ScHAUB 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


The Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Ethics, By IMMANUEL 
Kant, Translated with an Introduction by Orro MANTHEY-Zorn. Apple- 
ton-Century Philosophy Source-Books. New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc. 1938. Pp. xii, 84. 

In this attractive series of source-books edited by Sterling P. Lamprecht, 
important classics of philosophy are presented in convenient form. This 
treatise first appeared in 1785, and gives the key to understanding the 
Critique of Practical Reason, which was published three years later. Here 
Kant expounds the leading ideas of his ethics as the good will, duty, moral 
law, categorical imperative, autonomy of the will, the realm of ends, dignity, 
freedom, and personality as end in itself. There is no better source by 
which the student may enter the kingdom of the mind than this breath- 
taking view of its lofty grandeur, The translation is from the Cassirer 
edition. 

Paut E. JoHNson 

MorninGsipe CoLLecE 


Concerning the Teacher (De magistro) and on the Immortality of the Soul 
(De immortalitate animae). By St. Auretitus Avucustine. Translated 
from the Latin with the addition of a Preface by Grorce G. LeckiE. 
Appleton-Century Philosophy Source-Books. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc. 1938. Pp. xxxviii, 88. 

Truth is mediated through personality, and we are most likely to find it 
by direct acquaintance with great minds who bring it to focus in their clear 
vision. Augustine is such a mind in whose perspective truth becomes lumin- 
ous. This source-book makes available to the student two of Augustine’s 
briefer works hitherto inaccessible. Concerning the Teacher is a dialogue 
in Platonic style between Augustine and his fifteen-year-old son, Adeodatus, 
exploring the meaning of signs and their use in directing the mind along 
the way of truth. The second work is a persuasive argument for the im. 
mortality of the soul. In his preface Mr. Leckie portrays Augustine with 
master-strokes. 


Paut E. JoHNson 
Mornincsipg CoLiece 


De divisione causae exemplaris apud S. Thomam. By T. M. Sparks. 

Privately printed, 1937. Pp. 64. 

The author’s purpose is to show the position of the exemplary cause 
(causa exemplaris) in the writings of Thomas Aquinas. Through quotations 
from various works of Aquinas the author arrives at the following conclu- 
sions: There are Ideas, not as separate substances, but identical with God, 
and there are also ideas for individual and singular things because Provi- 
dence extends to particular things. Furthermore, from the examination of the 
causa exemplaris it follows that there are natural agents (agentia naturalia) 
working in certain definite ways, and these ways are determined by Divine 
Wisdom or divine ideas. The differences and the inequality of things do not 
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spring from some intellectual emanation but from Divine Wisdom. From 
one exemplar there may be many imperfect exemplifications (exemplata) 
and this plurality of exemplifications corresponds to the plurality of ideas 
in the Divine Mind, The truth of reality does not depend on our mind but the 
truth of our intellect depends on things and is measured by them. Ultimately 
God is the highest and first Truth. 


ALEXANDER LITMAN 
New City 


Yoga. A Scientific Evaluation. By Kovoor T. BEHANAN. New York, Mac- 

millan Company, 1937. Pp. xxii, 270. 

Dr. Behanan’s admirable book describes yogic breathing exercises in 
detail (sixteen illustrations), and discusses them in relation to the yogin 
way of life. His account is first hand, yet detached, and throws light on the 
metaphysical, the psychological, and the physiological aspects of the subject. 
His knowledge of Western philosophy enables him to compare the specula- 
tive systems of East and West in an interesting fashion, and his scientific 
training makes him competent to distinguish the scientific results of yogic 
practice from the speculative pretensions of many yogic practioners. 

E. T. Apams 


COLLEGE 


Herman Melvilles Gedankengut. Eine kritische Untersuchung seiner weltan- 
schaulichen Grundideen. Von K. H. SuNpDERMANN. Berlin, Arthur 
Collignon, 1937. Pp. vi, 228. 

With the understanding that Melville’s thought is not Fachphilosophie 
but rather Griibeleien, the author classifies Melville’s ideas under three main 
heads—religious, philosophical, and historical—and in most instances cites 
parallels and probable sources from other writers, principally Sir Thomas 
Browne, Carlyle, and Emerson. The book has value for the student in that 
it brings together Melville’s scattered statements on various subjects, thus 
supplying a convenient reference manual. Beyond that its contribution lies 
in the critical analysis of the characters in Melville’s obscure poem Clarel, 
who turn out to represent the various facets of his religious broodings, so 
that the poem falls easily into place in the body of Melville’s work with its 
incessant pondering on the “mystery of the universe”. One is struck in this 
naked and schematic array of Melville’s thought by the triteness of his con- 
ceptions: that truth is everlastingly elusive, that experience fails to measure 
up to romantic anticipation, that the ideal and the real are in irreconcilable 
contradiction and the divine laws cannot be brought into harmony with 
the experience of this world, that the human will is powerless against fate, 
and so on. Two conclusions are basic to his pessimism: that the divine at- 
tributes cannot be reconciled with the existence of evil, and that the uni- 
verse is indifferent to man’s moral and ethical ideals. In his early creative 
stage Melville represents the Promethean protest of the self-conscious in- 
dividual against this universal meaninglessness; in his later passive stage 
he represents the tragic submission of the same individual to his fate. 


BERTRAND M. WAINGER 
Union CoLiece 
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The Philosophy of Law of James Wilson: Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, 1789-1798. A Study in Comparative Jurisprudence. 
By Wiuu.am F. Oserinc. Washington, The Catholic University of 
America, no date. Pp. 276. 

Despite the emphasis given in the title, there is little here of James 
Wilson’s legal philosophy as applied in the judicial process. The study 
concerns rather the moral basis of the theory of natural law which Wilson 
held in common with most of his contemporaries, and his services as 
member of the Continental Congress and of the Constitutional Convention 
are passed over as briefly as is his judicial career. The choice of materials, 
however, is probably inevitable in view of the author’s thesis that Wilson’s 
legal philosophy is in complete accord, in essence if not in phrase, with 
that of Aquinas. 


M. WILTSE 
WasuinctTon, D.C. 


Die Grundlagen einer wissenschaftlichen Wertlehre. Von Vixtor Krart. 
Schriften zur wissenschaftlichen Weltauffassung. Bd. II. Wien, Julius 
Springer, 1937. Pp. iv, 228. 

In his effort to produce a scientific theory of value, the author employs 
empirical data from diaries and reports of experimental psychologists, al- 
though he warns against uncritical use of such information. The indivi- 
dual’s attitude; his emotional reactions; his desires—e.g., the desire to 
satisfy the cravings of the body, to avoid pain and attain pleasure, to re- 
spond to suggestions, to .mitate others, to live in accordance with custom, 
to distinguish himself—are some of the sources from which values are 
derived: “nicht nur die ‘niederen’ Werte der vitalen Sphare, sondern auch 
die ‘héchsten’ Kulturwerte, nicht nur die subjectiven, sondern auch die 
unpersonlichen”. 

ApAM ALLES 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Studies in Hume’s Ethics. By INcEMAR HeveNtus. Reprinted from Adolf 
Phalén in Memoriam. Uppsala, Royal University Library, 1937. Pp. iii, 
388-486. 

After an exposition of Hume’s conception of the problems of ethics in the 
Enquiry and a comparison of this conception with the earlier statement in 
the Treatise, the author continues with a detailed analysis of Hume’s theory 
of artificial virtues. She concludes that this theory “consists in a most 
intricate complex of different lines of thought which often overlap and 
contradict each other, whilst being, to some extent, logically connected”. 
In the final study, “The Valuation of the Useful”, the author alleges that 
Hume’s account of the moral value of utility presupposes the naive con- 
ception of causality which, she thinks, involves the notion that cause and 
effect are identical. This section of the Studies should arouse the atten- 
tion even of philosophers who are not Hume scholars. 


MARHENKE 
University or CALIFORNIA 
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O. Henry als Mystiker. Von Hetnz Noack. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 
1937. Pp. 100. 


While a moralistic purpose has long been recognized in O, Henry’s writ- 
ings, this author professes to uncover a mystical basis for the repeated 
emphasis in the short stories on the power of human love and altruism and 
moral purity. It is an “immanent mysticism”, which achieves its salvation 
not by release from the sensuous world but in the very experiences of this 
world—in human love and service and in a sense of the unity of all man- 
kind with nature. The author lays much stress on the remark by O. Henry 
that “man may have two souls—a peripheral one which serves ordinarily, 
and a central one which is stirred only at certain times, but then with ac- 
tivity and vigor”; and many of the stories are brought forward as illustra- 
tions of O. Henry’s theme: the triumph of the central over the peripheral 
soul, of the kernel of goodness in man’s heart over evil, of the purity of. 
innocent womanhood over guilty designs, of mother love over hardened 
criminality. But the gap between the definition of mysticism and O. Henry’s 
sentimental didacticism is never bridged. The interpretations required to give 
these stories mystical significance—woman embodying the moral and re- 
ligious feeling of mankind, love opening up in the human soul the door to 
a larger, freer world, etc.—strain the language and the situations beyond 
the limits of reasonable connotation. And whoever heard of an “immanent 
mystic” referring, as O. Henry did, to the world as a “rat-trap” in which 
man was caught? 


BERTRAND M. WAINGER 
Union CoLLecre 


Saint Thomas and the Gentiles, The Aquinas Lecture of 1938. By Mortimer 
J. Apter. Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1938. Pp. x, 112. 
In this lecture addressed to fellow Thomists, Dr. Adler seeks to find the 

cause and to propound the remedy for the blindness of most contemporary 

philosophers in not seeing that “the philosophy of St. Thomas is simply 
philosophy itself, living perennially . . .” He finds that the trouble lies, in 
part, with the Thomists themselves, who have been more intent on singing 
the praises of St. Thomas than on imitating him. St. Thomas, in his Summa 

Contra Gentiles, sets the modern Thomist an excellent example of rational 

persuasion of opponents. Just as he distinguished three types of religious 

‘Gentiles’, so the modern Thomist should distinguish three analogous philo- 

sophic ‘Gentiles’, and adopt methods of persuasion appropriate to each. 

These philosophic ‘Gentiles’ are: (1) the disbelievers in any metaphysics, 

(2) the disbelievers in a single true metaphysical system, (3) the disbe- 

lievers in the Thomistic metaphysics. 


Everett W. HAL 
StanForp UNIVERSITY 


General Psychology from the Personalistic Standpoint. By WiLL1AM STERN. 
Translated by Howarp Davis Sporrt. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. xxii, 590. 

The personalistic psychology of the late Professor Stern has been recog- 
nized for some years as one of the less conspicuous, but none the less 
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fruitful, schools of German psychology. The present book is an able trans- 
lation of the Allgemeine Psychologie auf personalistischer Grundlage, pub- 
lished in 1935 after the author’s departure from Germany. It contains not 
merely a clear and mature discussion of Stern’s point of view, but also a 
systematic presentation of facts and theories in the standard fields of sense- 
perception, memory, thought, imagination, action and feeling. The pro- 
fessional psychologist will inevitably quarrel with some of the author’s 
specific interpretations. The book as a whole will stand, however, as one 
of the really significant publications of the year. 
R. B. MacLeop 


SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE 


Le réalisme immédiat. Par L. Noéx. Bibliothéque de l'Institut supérieur de 
Philosophie. Louvain, Editions de Philosophie, 1938. Pp. viii, 300. 
Professor Noél of Louvain attempts in this book to work out a theory of 

knowledge within the framework of Thomism. He contends that direct 
knowledge is necessary if there is to be any knowledge at all; that Descartes, 
Kant and the idealists were much at fault in neglecting such knowledge; 
and that analysis plainly reveals it to be present. But his position is strikingly 
different from that of our own new realists. For the direct knowledge that 
he prizes is given, not in sensation—“sense data are manifestly relative and 
transitory”—but rather in what he describes as a non-intuitive grasp by the 
intellect of the existence and “forms” of things. The theory is revised 
scholasticism; and the value of the book lies less, perhaps, in novelty of 
insight than in its explicit development, with many historical comparisons, 
of what was only implicit in the older scholastic thought. 


BraAnD BLANSHARD 
SwartHMorE COLLEGE 


The Nature of Self. By A. C. Muxeryjr. Allahabad, The Indian Press, Ltd. 

1938. Pp. xii, 360. 

No one who is technically interested in Objective or Neo-Hegelian Ideal- 
ism should miss this book. That so many European and American idealists 
should be almost completely ignorant (as they are) of the elaborate and 
subtle work of a long line of exceedingly able Indian thinkers upon the 
idealistic problem is hardly short of a scandal. To every ignorant but re- 
pentant western idealist Mr. Mukerji’s book should come as an unexpected 
means of grace. For this is not a history of Indian Philosophy but a careful 
exposition of the central problem of idealism and of the attitudes of lead- 
ing European and Indian thinkers toward it, together with a sympathetic 
but keen criticism of Hegelianism, from the point of view of Sankara. It 
will be difficult for the western idealist to find so well presented elsewhere 
the things that he ought to know about his Indian colleagues. 


James B, Pratr 
Witirams CoLiece 


Philosophie und Padagogik Paul Haberlins in ihren Wandlungen. Von 
Peter Kamm. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1938. Pp. 480. 


This is a longitudinal introduction to the philosophical lifework of Paul 
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Haberlin, the well-known Swiss thinker. The volume, appearing on the six- 
tieth birthday of the philosopher, is the first comprehensive attempt to ap- 
preciate the total philosophical work of the noted professor at the Univer- 
sity of Basel. In surveying the philosophical output of Haberlin, the author 
had to ariculate step by step the respective changes in his philosophical 
development. The author distinguishes four main periods in Haberlin’s 
philosophical career. The “period of religious attitude” (1907-8), docu- 
mented by a few articles, is followed by the “period of moral idealism” 
(1910-25), in which Haberlin exhaustively developed his own standpoint. 
In the “period of religious philosophy” (1926-32) the earlier piety again 
reasserts itself and finds its foundation in several works. And finally with 
the “period of theoretical philosophy” (since 1932) a new form of superior 
belief presses toward the front. It is the reviewer’s candid conviction that 
Haberlin’s major contributions are in the field of education. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Lamont, Iowa 


Défense de la vie. Par Louts VIALE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. vi, 168. 


After having made an effort to show in his previous works that all meta- 
physical systems are psychological contrivances by which a human élite 
tries to deliver itself from the pain of solitude and of death, contrivances 
which in the end look towards our appeasement by a promise of humili- 
ation, the author of this work comes into collision with the so-called 
existential philosophies. 

These doctrines are directed against the speculative philosophies whose 
authors have divined their inability to liberate us from evil except by a 
solicitude for nothingness. Thinkers like Kierkegaard and Chestov have 
seen or at least anticipated the discouragement to which the rationalistic 
speculations lead us which tend to reabsorb the individual in the universal 
and absolute; in other words, they can only propose to us an ideal of 
complete resignation, that is to say, of definitive unconsciousness under the 
names of perfect beatitude and divine life. Their philosophy expresses a 
revolt of individuality at once against nothingness and against the limita- 
tions from which it suffers and under which it nevertheless has to exist. 

The author does not believe that there is a radical difference between 
existential and speculative philosophies. It seems to him that anguish 
(Angst), sin, faith, the presentiment of a transcendence, alone open to us a 
mystic universe beyond the humble conditions of our natural life. 

HERMAN HAUSHEER 

Lamont, Iowa 


Le probléme de la méthode. Par Marin STEFANESCO. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1938. Pp. vi, 364. 

An effort is made to prove that there is an identity of reason and faith. 
In other words, what philosophy affirms by the use of reason, religion 
preaches by faith. The volume speaks enthusiastically for the validity of a 
Christian Platonism. It naturally divides itself into two chapters: the one 
dealing with the diversity of methods in the different forms of human ex- 
perience, and the second with the unity of methods. The author sincerely 
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hopes to have shown that method, being a systematically constructed instru- 
ment, tool, or means of bridging two points, departure and end, is, philo- 
sophically speaking, the march of the ideal across reality towards a more 
and more perfect ideal; and religiously speaking, method is the march of 
the soul above the evil spirit across matter towards the more and more 
pure and sacred spirit. While the author regards Christianity as the superior 
method of reaching the ideal, he desires to exclude none of the other 
methods. 


HERMAN HAUSHEER 
Lamoni, Iowa 


Le traité “De Vinfini” de Jean Mair. Par Hupert Erte. Nouvelle édition 
avec traduction. Paris, J. Vrin, 1938. Pp. xxiv, 244. 


John Mair (1469-1550), teacher of his fellow countryman John Knox at 
the University of Paris, was one of the ablest of the later scholastics. In 
this treatise he tries to establish the three propositions that there is an 
actually existing infinite, that God can create it, and that an infinite body 
can be moved. The discussion of the first proposition reveals a constant 
groping towards some more satisfactory definition of the infinite than mere 
endlessness. He does not, of course, attain to the definition of infinite 
aggregates given by Cantor in the nineteenth century. His discussion is 
more interesting because of incidental observations, such as his affirmation 
of the existence of infinite worlds, than for its value in mathematics or logic 
today. 

J. R. 


West VirGcIniaA UNIVERSITY 


Die Willenserklarung und der Pflichtgedanke im Rechtsverkehr. Von 
Hetnz Ruope. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938. Pp. 116. 


The traditional theoretical and practical solutions of the problem of de- 
termining the legally decisive content of an expression of will and of estab- 
lishing the legally significant consensus of a concurrent expression of wills 
in private legal relations (such as contracts) are superseded by one which 
accords with the National Socialist conception of the duties pertaining to the 
members of a national group. The two parties, respectively, are duty-bound 
to express themselves and to attempt to understand each other, taking into 
account the peculiar circumstances of their special case, as befits respectable 
and trustworthy members of a national community. In case of an alleged 
infringement, the problem of the judge is not one of ascertaining the legal 
import of the volitional act with reference to abstract general principles. 
Instead, he must give legal effect to that construction of an expression of 
will which, after investigation of the circumstances peculiar to the case, 
he finds to be that which one party was justified in assuming to be the actual 
will of the other. 

H. JANZEN 

Hamitton 


Uber Gegenstand und Methode des vilkischen Rechtsdenkens. Von Karu 
Larenz. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938. Pp. 56. 


In this well-written monograph, an attempt is made to synchronize the 
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methods of legal science with the influences which are reshaping the “folkic” 
legal thinking in the Third Reich. The author concerns himself with the 
three problems that are affected most by the new tendencies. First, he ana- 
lyses the problem of loopholes in statutory law and points out that the 
solution indicated by the observable trend is to have them closed by the 
judges, as required by the exigencies of every individual case, through the 
concretion of the manifest sense of right of the folk. Second, he attempts 
to adjust juristic thinking to the supersession of abstract general rules by 
the special arrangements prevailing in the constituent groups of the national 
community, and to the application of these particular rules to individual 
cases. Finally, he presents the case for the formation of general fundamental 
legal concepts with reference to the concrete circumstances of national life, 
concepts intended to insure the unity of the national legal order as against 
the multiform social relations which it encompasses. 


H. JANZEN 
HamItton COLLEGE 


Deutsches Arbeitsrecht. Ein Grundriss. Von Atrrep Hevck. Berlin, Junker 

und Diinnhaupt, 1938. Pp. 232. 

In this topical analysis of the labor law of the Third Reich, the author 
introduces the discussion of every main phase of that law by a historical 
sketch showing its evolution. The monograph also contains general observa- 
tions concerning the underlying principles, which, supplemented by refer- 
ences to the party program, are in some cases used as a basis for a re- 
interpretation of those parts of the law which the National Socialist gov- 
ernment has not as yet seen fit to revise. It is interesting to note that the 
general principles on which the Law for the Organization of National Labor 
and the supplementary enactments are based (especially those regarding 
the class struggle and the duty and the right to work), as stated by the 
author, are almost identical with those which the Fascist Charter of Labor 
of 1927 was intended to materialize. (See Arnaldo Mussolini’s pamphlet 
Die Arbeitsverfassung, Rome, 1933.) 


H. JANZEN 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Readings in Political Philosophy. By Francis WILL1AM CoKer. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp. xxviii, 718. 

An enlarged revision of this unique and highly useful book of readings. 
Not only have all the bibliographical notes, appended to each selection, 
been brought up to date, the editorial introductions revised, the selections 
from Aristotle and Locke extended to include their respective discourses 
on private property, but several entirely new readings have also been 
added. They are: Cicero’s dialogues on statesmanship, the nature of the 
state and of law, and the forms of government and their cycles; selections 
from Augustine’s City of God and from the Policraticus of John of Salis- 
bury; Nicolas of Cusa’s discourses on “The Basis of Authority in Law 
and Consent”, and “Representative Councils and the Election of an Em- 
peror”, selected from his De concordantia catholica and translated into 
English for the first time by Professor Coker; and selections from Martin 
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Luther’s works, expressing his views on the scope of secular government, 
its relation to spiritual authority, and the relation of subjects to their 
government. 


H. JANZEN 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


A Democratic Philosophy. By WenveLtt THomas. New York, Correlated 

Enterprises, 1938. Pp. 148. 

In this book two enterprises are combined whose relationship is much 
more obvious to the author than it is likely to be to any reader. The first 
ninety pages provide brief treatments of the life and teaching of three 
thinkers who have evidently influenced very deeply the development of 
Mr. Thomas’s own religious and philosophical viewpoint—Dewey, Marx, 
and the Hindu sage Sankara. These surveys, while based on careful 
scholarship, are somewhat impressionistic and far too sketchy to indicate 
how objections which critical readers will raise might be answered. The 
last chapter is a blue-print of the author’s ideal commonwealth. This effort, 
considering its brevity, is exceedingly well done. Mr. Thomas brings to- 
gether in it a thoroughly realistic recognition of challenging difficulties and 
enthusiastic faith in the validity of the democratic ideal. It deserves wide 
reading. 

E. A. Burtr 


UNIVERSITY 


The following books have been received: 


Foundations of the Unity of Science. Vol. I, No. 6: Principles of the The- 
ory of Probability. By Ernest Nacev. (International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vols. I and II.) Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. Pp. vi, 80. 

Theories of Religious Experience. With special reference to James, Otto 
and Bergson. By JoHN Morrtson Moore. New York, Round Table Press, 
Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv, 254. 

Primitive Monotheism and the Religion of Moses. By THeorpuHie J. MEEK. 
Reprinted from the University of Toronto Quarterly, Vol. VIII, No. 2, 
January, 1939. Pp. 180-198. 

The History of History, I. Revised Edition of an Introduction to the His- 
tory of History. By James T. SHOTWELL. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xiv, 408. 

Formal Logic. A Modern Introduction. By ALbert A. BENNETT and CHARLES 
A. Bays. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. xviii, 408. 

Spatial and Temporal Bases for the Establishment by Rats of Contrary 
Discrimination Habits. By Epwarp L. Rose. University of California Pub- 
lications in Psychology, Volume VI, No. 13, pp. 189-218. 

Discover Yourself. By Paut Brunton. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1939. Pp. viii, 9-316. 

The Occult Way. By P. G. Bowen. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1939. Pp. xii, 13-224. 

Reason. University of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume XXI. 
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Edited by Grorce P. Apams, J. Lo—EwENBERG, and STEPHEN C. Pepper, 
Berkeley, The University of California Press, 1939. Pp. vi, 228. 

The Philosophy of Plato. By RAPHAEL Demos. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xiv, 406. 

A Short History of Political Thinking. By Paut W. Warp. Chapel Hill, 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. viii, 128. 

L”“Elément historique” dans la connaissance humaine d’aprés Cournot. Par 
RAPHAEL Lévégue. Paris, Société d’édition Les Belles Lettres, 1938. 
Pp. 202. 

L’éclosion des pensées. Essai sur la dialectique de l’association des idées. 
Par RAPHAEL LEvéguE. Paris, Société d’édition Les Belles Lettres, 1938. 
Pp. 162. 

La foi des éclairés. Par Lapistas Witwickt. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. 
iv, 236. 

Platon, sa vie, son ewuvre. Avec un exposé de sa philosophie. Par ANprt 
Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 134. 

Marc-auréle, sa vie, son wuvre. Avec un exposé de sa philosophie. Par 
Awnopré Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 136. 

Pascal, sa vie, son @uvre. Avec un exposé de sa philosophie. Par ANprt 
Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 126. 

Claude Bernard. Extraits de son ceuvre. Par E. Duurout. Avec un exposé 
de sa philosophie emprunté a l’euvre de Henri Bergson. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 140. 

Le Maeterlinckisme. Fasc. I, Ch. vi: L’intelligence des animaux; Fasc. II, 
Chs. vii-x: La philosophie de Maeterlinck; Fasc¢. III, Ch. xii: Les carac- 
teres principaux du génie de Maurice Maceterlinck. Par Maurice Lecat. 
Bruxelles, Anc"*® Librairie Castaigne, 1937, 1939, 1938. Pp. iv, 203-218; 
221-406 ; 94. 

Psychologie: Wesen und Wirklichkeit der Seele. Von MAXIMILIAN BECK. 
Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij N.V., 1938. Pp. x, 272. 

Drei Vortraige tiber Philosophie und Parapsychologie. Von JOHANNES J. 
PoorTMAN. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmij N.V., 1939. Pp. 78. 

Der autonome und nationale Mensch. Von B GERMANSKY. Jerusalem, 1938. 

“Pp. 54. 

Der absolut nationale Mensch. Ein Beitrag zur theoretischen Soziologie. 
Von B. GeRMANSKY. Jerusalem, 1839. Pp. 26. 

Neue Dialoge zwischen Hylas und Philonous. Gesprache iiber den Kausal- 
zusammenhang des Bewusstseins und die Grundlagen der transscenden- 
talen Philosophie. Von H. A. Wimmer. Heidelberg, Carl Winter’s Uni- 
versitatsbuchhandlung, 1938. Pp. viii, 154. 

Das Seelische. Wider die Verdoppelung des Menschen. Von FRIEDRICH 
Genrunc. Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1939. Pp. 120. 

Dr. Juan Huarte de San Juan und sein “Examen de Ingenios”. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der differentiellen Psychologie. Von MAuRICIO DE IRIARTE. 
Minster in Westfalen, Aschendorff, 1938. Pp. vi, 208. 

L’idealismo italiano. Saggio storico-critico. Per PANTALEO CARABELLESE. 
Napoli, Luigi Loffredo, 1938. Pp. vi, 380. 


NOTES 


Professor G. P. Adams, of the University of California, delivered six 
lectures at Cornell University on the Messenger Foundation during the two 
weeks of February 20 to March 3. The general subject of the series was 
“Ethics and Modern Life”. The subjects of the special lectures were: 
(1) “The Dilemma of Modern Ethics”; (2) “Ethics and Modern Life”; 
(3) “Ethics and Modern Life”; (4) “The Modern Experiment: Ideas and 
Immediate Experience”; (5) “Ethics and Modern Life”; (6) “Ethics and 
Modern Life”. 


We have received the following communication from Professor Benson 
Mates of the University of Oregon: 

“The University of Oregon library possesses an old pamphlet entitled An 
Essay on the Existence of Matter, under the imprint of Edw. Cave, at 
St. John’s Gate in London, 1751. The pamphlet is a critical essay, ‘wherein 
the extraordinary philosophy of the celebrated Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, is impartially considered and fully confuted’, and, as nearly as 
I can ascertain, its authorship has heretofore been unknown. However, I have 
recently uncovered evidence indicating that the writer was Thomas West, 
a Jesuit priest of England, who wrote numerous articles under the pseudo- 
nym ‘Thomas Daniel’, 

“A reference in the pamphlet to material on the same subject published in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine gave the clue. Reading through vol. 21 (1751) 
of that magazine I came upon a correspondents’ argument on Berkleism, 
primarily between ‘W. W-m-n of Westminster’ and one who signed himself 
‘T.D., Sunderland’. In the issue of June, 1751, on p. 254, T.D. referred to 
‘a sixpenny pamphlet published this month, entitled An Essay on the Exist- 
ence of Matter, which I recommend to your perusal’. Later, in reply to a 
further challenge by W.W., T.D. admitted that he himself was the author of 
the pamphlet (see the issue of August, 1751, p. 358). The initials ‘T.D.’ were 
identified by an article on p. 155 of vol. 20 (1750), signed ‘T. Daniel, Sunder- 
land’. Thus, by a rather roundabout way we have good evidence that the 
author of the pamphlet was the aforementioned Thomas West.” 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Mrinp XLVIII 189: A. C. Ewing, A Suggested Non-Naturalistic Analysis 
of Good; A. E. Taylor, The Decline and Fall of the State in Republic, 
VIII; K. Duncker, Ethical Relativity? (An Enquiry into the Psychology of 
Ethics); R. L. Goodstein, Mathematical Systems; William Barrett, On 
“The Null Class of Premises”; H. D. Lewis, Plato and the Social Con- 
tract. 

PxaitosopHy XIV 53: J. H. Muirhead, Samuel Alexander; W. G. S. 
Adams, The Philosophical Study of Politics; A. E. Taylor, Science and 
Morality; Dorothy M. Emmet, Justice and Equality; A. P. Ushenko, 
Images in Art; John C. Begg, The Status of Physical Concepts; F. H. 
Heinemann, Philosophy in Germany. 

THE JouRNAL oF PHiLosopHy XXXV 26: E. G. Spaulding, The Case for 
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Contingency; Albert Hofstadter, Logical Form and Epistemic Function, 
XXXVI 1: Evander Bradley McGilvary, Relations in General and Uni- 
versals in Particular, I. 2: Evander Bradley McGilvary, Relations in Gen- 
eral and Universals in Particular, II; Newton P. Stallknecht, In Defense 
of Ontology. 3: Felix S. Cohen, The Relativity of Philosophical Systems and 
the Method of Systematic Relativism. 4: Arthur E. Murphy, Concerning 
Mead’s The Philosophy of the Act; Percy Hughes—A. Ushenko, Com- 
ments and Criticisms. 

PutLosopuy oF Science VI 1: Reuben Ablowitz, The Theory of Emer- 
gence; William Marias Malisoff, Emergence without Mystery; Andras An- 
gyal, The Structure of Wholes; W. Peddie, The Philosophy of “As If” in 
Physical Science; C. G. Darwin, Logic and Probability in Physics; Henry 
Margenau, Probability, Many-Valued Logics, and Physics; Sidney Ratner, 
Patterns of Culture in History. 

Journat or Puitosopny IV 2: John E. Boodin, The Idea of 
Progress; J. Salwyn Schapiro, Utilitarianism and the Foundation of English 
Liberalism ; Bernard Freyd, Gierke and the Corporate Myth; Learned Hand, 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis; Moses J. Aronson, Democracy in Action: The 
Brandeis Way; Trigant Burrow, The World as Will; Victor S. Yarros, 
Philosophical Anarchism and Democracy; Marten ten Hoor, Anarchism 
and Political Authority. 

Soctat Research VI 1: Alfred Braunthal, The Split in the American 
Trade Union Movement; Mark Mitnitsky, German’s Trade Monopoly in 
Eastern Europe; Erich Hula, The Corporative Experiment in Austria; 
Arnold Brecht, Relative and Absolute Justice; Eduard Heimann, Literature 
on the Theory of a Socialist Economy (Note). 

TuHeE JourNat or ReEticion XIX 1: Wilbur M. Urban, Symbolism as a 
Theological Principle; Bernard Eugene Meland, The Criterion of the Re- 
ligious Life; Randolph Crump Miller, Is Temple a Realist? 

Tue Review or REicion III 2: Richard Krautheimer, The Beginning of 
Early Christian Architecture; Oliver Martin, Whitehead’s Naturalism and 
God; Arno Carl Coutinho, Nietzsche’s Critique of Judaism; Martha H. 
Biehle, Report of the Thirteenth Annual Coriference of the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education; The Four Hundredth Anniversary of the 
English Bible. 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXI 1: Massey Hamilton Shepherd, Jr., 
The Development of Monastic Worship; Sherman E. Johnson, A Proposed 
Form-Critical Treatment of Acts; Philip Carrington, The Problem of the 
Pastoral Epistles; W. Norman Pittenger, The Christian Doctrine of Salva- 
tion (Church Congress Syllabus iii. 2). 

Tue Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review XXXII 1: A. Cameron, Sappho’s 
Prayer to Aphrodite; Edmund T. Silk, Boethius’s Consolatio Philosophiae 
as a Sequel to Augustine’s Dialogues and Soliloquia; D. Elton Trueblood, 
The Influence of Emerson’s Divinity School Address; Clyde Kluckhomn, 
Some Personal and Social Aspects of Navaho Ceremonial Practice; Arthur 
Darby Nock, A Feature of Roman Religion. 

SrecuLum XIV 1: S. B. Chrimes, Some Letters of John of Lancaster; 
T. E. Mommsen, The Date of Petrarch’s Canzone Italia Mia; Guido Kisch, 
Biblical Spirit in Mediaeval German Law; H. R. Patch, The Last Line of 
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the Commedia; A. K. Coomaraswamy, Eckstein; G. L. Haskins, A Chron- 
icle of the Civil Wars of Edward II; Joe Horrell, Chaucer’s Symbolic Plow- 
man; Lynn Thorndike, Additional Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings 
in Latin; Stephen Gaselee, Notes on the Vocabulary of Alexander Neckam ; 
J. C. Russell, Charter Witness Lists Again. 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsYCHOLOGY AND PuHiLosopHy XVI 3: 
A. C. Fox, Some Reflections on “Sociology of Knowledge”; D. Taylor, 
Realism and Memory; W. A. Merrylees, The Status of Sensa (II); A. 
Boyce Gibson, Samuel Alexander: An Appreciation. 

Tue British JouRNAL oF PsycHoLocy XXIX 3: D. M. Carmichael, The 
Co-operation of Social Groups. Part I; M. D. Vernon, Characteristic Moti- 
vation in the Activities of School-girls; Alice Heim, A Preliminary Note 
on a Vocational Investigation; K. J. W. Craik, The Effect of Adaptation 
upon Visual Acuity; Robert W. B. Jackson, Reliability of Mental Tests; 
Godfrey H. Thomson and Walter Ledermann, The Influence of Multivariate 
Selection on the Factorial Analysis of Ability. 

THe AMERICAN JouRNAL oF PsycHoLtocy LII 1: E. Girden, Cerebral 
Determinants of Auditory Localization; G. L. Freeman, The Problem of 
Set; W. D. Orbison, Shape as a Function of the Vector-Field; W. J. 
Brogden, Unconditioned Stimulus-Substitution in the Conditioning Process ; 
E. C. Reifenstein, Jr., and E. Davidoff, The Psychological Effects of Ben- 
zedrine Sulfate; E. B. Newman, Forgetting of Meaningful Material During 
Sleep and Waking; M. Bentley, Oxygen-Tension and ‘The Higher Mental 
Processes’; S. Russo and K. M. Dallenbach, Age and the Effects of Rota- 
tion; G. L. Freeman, A Preliminary Study of the Réle of Postural Adjust- 
ment in Conditioning; V. A. Anderson, Auditory Memory Span as Tested 
by Speech Sounds; G. H. S. Razran, Extinction, Spontaneous Recovery, 
and Forgetting. 

PsycHOLoGICAL Review XLVI 1: D. K. Adams, William McDougall; 
Clark L. Hull, The Problem of Stimulus Equivalence in Behavior Theory; 
Lloyd A. Jeffress, The Case for, and Some Implications of the Place The- 
ory of Hearing; Georgene H. Seward, Dialectic in the Psychology of Moti- 
vation; L. O. Kattsoff, Philosophy, Psychology and Postulational Technique ; 
T. L. McCulloch, Comment on the Formation of Discrimination Habits; 
Jack Buel, A Correction to ‘A Criticism of Hull’s Goal Gradient Hypothe- 
sis’; Kenneth W. Spence, A Reply to Dr. Razran on the Transposition of 
Response in Discrimination Experiments. 

JourRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXIV 1: J. W. Nygard, Cerebral 
Circulation Prevailing During Sleep and Hypnosis; E. T. Raney, Brain 
Potentials and Lateral Dominance in Identical Twins; A. C. Hoffman, B. 
Welman and L. Carmichael, A Quantitative Comparison of the Electrical 
and Photographic Techniques of Eye-Movement Recording; E. G. Bugg, 
An Analysis of Conditions Influencing Consonance Discrimination; H. N. 
Peters, Experimental Studies of the Judgmental Theory of Feeling: III. 
The Absolute Shift in Affective Value Conditioned by Learned Reactions; 
W. L. Sharp, The Relationship Between Speed and Efficiency of Learning 
on the Constant Speed Finger Maze; G. H. S. Rasran, Studies in Configural 
Conditioning. II. The Effect of Subjects’ Attitudes and of Task-Sets Upon 
Configural Conditioning; W. M. Lepley, The Social Facilitation of Loco- 
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motor Behavior in the Albino Rat. 2: H. N. Peters, Experimental Studies 
of the Judgmental Theory of Feeling: IV. Retention of the Effects of 
Learned Reactions on Affective Judgments; C. A. Metsner, The Influence 
of the Affectivities Upon Learning; B. M. Martinson, A Study of Brain 
Potentials During Mental Blockings; J. R. Knott, C. E. Henry and J. M. 
Hadley, Brain Potentials During Sleep: A Comparative Study of the Domi- 
nant and Non-Dominant Alpha Groups; L. M. Johnson, The Relative Effect 
of a Time Interval upon Learning and Retention; R. H. Waters, The Law of 
Acquaintance; R. H. Gundlach and G. Kenway, A Method for the Deter- 
mination of Olfactory Thresholds in Humans; G. H. S. Razran, Studies 
in Configural Conditioning. III. The Factors of Similarity, Proximity, and 
Continuity in Configural Conditioning ; F. C. Dockeray and W. L. Valentine, 
A New Isolation Cabinet for Infant Research. 

PsycHOLoGIcAL BULLETIN XXXVI 1: John Frederick Dashiell, Some 
Rapprochements in Contemporary Psychology; John A. McGeoch, Forms 
of Citation Adopted by the Board of Editors of the American Psychological 
Association; Lyle H. Lanier, A Note on Foley’s Review of the Literature 
on ‘Motor Speed and Tempo’. 2. John L. Kennedy, A Methodological Re- 
view of Extra-Sensory Perception; Helen M. Richardson, Studies of Mental 
Resemblance Between Husbands and Wives and Between Friends. . 

Mana-Bopur XLVI 11: Frank R. Mellor, A Meditation in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum; Dr. Hardayal, Priest-Craft and Caste; R. J. 
Jackson, Buddhism and Indian Religious Thought; Kalidas Nag, Paintings 
of China, Korea and Japan; P. Vajiranana and B. L. Broughton, The Ce- 
lestial Plane and the Ghost Plane. 12: G. Constant Lounsbery, Anatta in the 
Light of Science; Devapriya Valisinha, Welcome Address; P. Vajiranana 
and B. L. Broughton, Celestial Plane and the Ghost Plane; Devapriya 
Valisinha, My Tour in Burma and Malaya. XLVII 1: Paul Dahlke (Bertha 
Dalke Tr.) The Abbot of Nalanda; Kalidas Nag, Chinese Art in the Yuan, 
Ming and Manchu Epochs; Bhikkhu Metteyya, Aryan Principles; K. K. 
Mookerjee, Some Aspects of Buddhist Education; P. Vajiranana and B. L. 
Broughton, Trs., Celestial Plane and the Ghost Plane; The Late Mr. C. 
Krishnan. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorALE XLVI 1: S. Kierkegaard, Possi- 
bilité et Réalité, Esthétique et Ethique; A. Stern, Le probléme du Solip- 
sisme: Un essai de solution; F. Orestano, A propos de mes “Nouvelles 
Vues logiques”; G. Loria, Le réle de la représentation géométrique des 
grandeurs; E. Vermeil, Pourquoi une religion nationale en Allemagne?; 
Speusippe, Iréne et Arété, Dialogue des Morts; M. Pradines, L’ceuvre de 
Henri Delacroix; E. Halévy, Le probléme des Nationalités; R. Berthelot, 
Les traités de 1919, !’idée de justice internationale et la France. 

Revue PHiLosopHigue LXIV 1 et 2: K. Jaspers, Essence et valeur de la 
science; E Bréhier, Sur la nouvelle édition de Malebranche; R. Ruyer, 
Causalité ascendante et causalité descendante dans les sciences biologiques; 
Ch. Lalo, Esthétique. 

RevvE p’HIstorrE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HistorrRE GENERALE DE LA CIVI- 
LISATION N.S. 24: René Hubert, Essai sur V’histoire des origines et des 
progrés de la sociologie en France (2° partie); Victor-L. Tapié, L’art 
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religieux baroque en Tchéco-Slovaquie; Albert Prioult, Au sujet de la 
“Sténie” de Balzac. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG VII 3: T. W. Adorno, Uber den Fet- 
ischcharackter in der Musik und die Regression des Hérens; Maurice Halb- 
wachs, La psychologie collective du raisonnement; Max Horkheimer, Die 
Philosophie der absoluten Konzentration; Rudolf Schlesinger, Neue sowje- 
trussische Literatur zur Sozialforschung II: Juristisch-dkonomische Dis- 
kussionen. 

THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCII 1: Heinrich Suso 
Braun, Non de hoc saeculo; Artur Landgraf, Die Stellungnahme der Friih- 
scholastik zur Liige der alttestamenilichen Patriarchen; Alfons Kurfess, 
Der Philosoph Seneca und das Alte Testament; Seb. Killermann, Das evan- 
gelische Gleichnis vom Salz und eine neue naturkundliche Erklarung; Karl 
Eder, Prokop von Templin (1680) und seine Steilung zum Hexenwahn; 
Robert Svoboda, Die Krankenseelsorge im Krankenhaus; B. von Acken, 
Priiderie—Distanzhalten; Karl Fruhstorfer, Der Kongress der orthodoxen 
Theologen in Athen; Fiirsten Nikolaus Massalsky, Das Jahr des heiligen 
Apostelgleichen Grossfiirsten Wladimir des Grossen; Hermann Stieglecker, 
Zum Tode Muhammed Iqbals. 

BLATTER FUR DeutscHE XII 3: Hermann Ammann, Sprache 
und Wirklichkeit; Heinrich Scholz, Natirliche Sprachen und Kunst- 
sprachen; Hans Lipps, Die Verbindlichkeit der Sprache; Paul Wilpert, 
Die wissenschaftliche Persénlichkeit des Aristoteles; Gerhard Hetz, Bericht 
iiber neuere franzésische Zeitschriftenaufsatze. 

ScuoLtastiK XIV 1: Alexander Willwoll, Uber die Struktur des re- 
ligidsen Erlebens; Heinrich Weisweiler, Rudiger von Klosterneuburg an 
der Seite seiner Briider Gerhoh und Arno von Reichersberg im christolo- 
gischen Streit um die Verherrlichung des Gottessohnes; Johannes Beumer, 
Die Andachtsbeichte in der Hochscholastik; Max Rast, Das subjektive 
Apriori in unserer Gotteserkenntnis; Ludwig Ott, Vivianus von Prémontre 
der fritheste Zeuge fiir die Benutzung der Summa sententiarum. 

Dre Tatwett XIV 3: Edgar Schumacher, Die geschichtsbildende Kraft 
der Lebensanschauung grosser Soldaten: II. Gerhard Scharnhorsts geistige 
Welt und ihre Krafte; Ernst v. Hippel, Europa im Spiegel Afrikas; Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling, The philosophy of a personalist ; Sypkens Kylstra, Grund- 
ziige einer neuen Theorie des Denkens in Hegels Logik. 4: Herman Gacken- 
holz, Die geschichtsbildende Kraft der Lebensanschauungen grosser Solda- 
ten: III. Gneisenau und die preussische Reform; Wissenschaft und Lebens- 
praxis in der Gegenwart: 1. Einleitung. 2. Antonio Banfi, Gerhard Ritter, 
Pascual Jordan, Referate; W. Hellpach, Aloys Wenzl, Arnold Eucken, S. 
Strugger, L. Miksch, Pascual Jordan, Aussprache-Beitrage. 

GiorNALE CRITICO DELLA FiLosor1a ITALIANO VI 4: Guilio Preti, Tipologia 
e sviluppo nella teoria hegeliana della storiografia filosofica; Luigi Parey- 
son, Note sulla filosofia dell’esistenza; Guido Calogero, Cesarino Paoli. 

Rivista pr Firrosorta Neo-ScoLtastica XXX 5-6: Michele Pellegrino, 
platonismo di San Gregorio Nisseno nel dialogo “Intorno all’anima e alla 
risurrezione” ; Franco Amerio, Il principio di causalita nella gnoseologia di 
S. Tomaso; Mariano Campo, Una tesi psicologica dell’intellettualismo wolfi- 
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ano: la deduzione dalla “vis repraesentativa”; Giorgio Zunini, Istinto e 
sviluppo; Luigi Gui, Le introduzioni alla filosofia; Ugo Cappelli, Cristo 
secondo Spinoza; Mario Modulo, Il problema della vita e della realta e 
l’insegnamento della filosofia nella scuola media; Riassunto degli articoli, 
XXXI 1: Cronaca della Facolta di filosofia e della Facolta di pedagogia 
dell’Universita cattolica del Sacro Cuore (Anno Accademico 1938-39) ; 
Giuseppe Morabito, L’essere e la causalita in Suarez e in San Tommaso; 
Guglielmo Cala Ulloa, l’organicita e la sufficienza delle categorie aristotelico- 
tomiste ; Carmelo Ferro, Il realismo immediato di Mons. Leone Noél; Dino 
Del Bo, Le dottrine giuridiche di Cristiano Thomasio; Antonio Dal Sasso, 
I programmi di filosofia nei Licei. 

Screntia LXV 1: R. C. Adhikary, Philosophy and Life from the Indian 
standpoint; G. Armellini, Una nuova ipotesi cosmogonica; F. Lori, Luigi 
Galvani e il galvanismo; G. Montandon, L’état actuel de l’ethnologie raciale; 
W. Schmidt, Ursprung und Entwickelung des Eligentums. 2: P. Swings, 
Une grande énigme de la spectroscopie astronomique actuelle: le spectre 
de raies d’emission de la couronne solaire; E. Taschdjian, Modern Physics 
and its bearing on biological theory; G. Montalenti, Svolgimento storico 
delle nézioni fondamentali della fisiologia moderna. I* Parte; J. Lukas, 
Die Verbreitung der Hamiten in Afrika. 


